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New Victory Model 


Over 100 Improvements 


50% More Strength 
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To Meet the Call 


For a More Enduring Six 


Some years ago, when most cars were too 
heavy, there came a demand for Light Sixes. 


There came a rivalry on lightness, and 
makers went ‘>o far. There came also a price 
rivalry, and ihe fierce competition led makers 
to skimp. The average Six was built too 
smali, and quality standards were not high 
enough. 


Years of experience have shown the mis- 
take. Extreme lightness is not economical. 
A cramped car is not comfortable. Makers 
have found and users have found that such 
cars lacked endurance. Men want better cars 
in these days when cars are bought to keep. 

The mistakes were natural, but ideas have 
changed. The great call now is for a sturdy 
car that lasts. 


Here Is the New Idea 


This new Mitchell shows the new idea. It 
is more than a new model— it marks a new 
epoch. Inside and outside it is based on new 
standards. 

The changes are radical. Not in years has 
any new model of any type shown so many 
great advances, 


There are more than 100 improvements. 
The average strength increase is 50 per 
cent. ‘Endurance is increased 75 per cent. 


Despite added weight, the operating cost 


is reduced 25 per cent. Comfort and beauty 
are increased 20 per cent. 


All Done in Two Years 


This car was started two years ago. We 
employed many new specialists to help us 
create it. Soon after that the war came, and 
the great Mitchell factory went into truck 
building. 

That gave these experts their great oppor- 
tunity. During all those months they devel- 
oped this car part by part. They studied every 
requirement and met it. They reviewed the 
records of tens of thousands of cars to learn 
the changes needed. 


They spent $250,000 for new machinery and 
equipment, for finer workmanship and more 
accurate tests. And they trained a staff of 
135 inspectors to watch every detail, to 
analyze and test. 


Cannot Be Too Good 


This new Mitchell is built on the theory 
that cars cannot be too good. We have made 
it roomy—120-inch wheelbase. 


There are new gears, a new frame, anew rear 
axle, a new crank shaft, to add 50 per cent 
to the strength. There is a new disc clutch. 
Brake efficiency is increased 75 per cent. 
There is a ball-bearing steering gear. There 


are 123 drop forgings. There are rear springs 
which have never been broken. 


There is a thermostat in the water system. 
The gasoline is completely vaporized. These, 
with motor changes, save 25 per cent on fuel. 


There is a new body design, a new, endur- 
ing top. There are four coats of varnish, in- 
stead of the usual two. 

Write us for complcte description, or let 
your Mitchell dealer show all the changes 
to you. 


A Price Surprise 


When you compare this car with others 
you'll expect a costly car. You will see a 
hundred betterments, and many are expen- 
sive. But the price is lower than any car of 
like size, power and class. 


The Mitchell plant has long been famous 
for its wonderful efhciency. All these new 
standards are paid for by that saving. We 
build the complete car — motor, chassis and 
body — under scientific methods. 


Write us for all the facts. 





$1475 f. o. b. Racine 


Vive-Passenger, 120-Inch Wheelbase. 
Motor a 40-Horsepower Six. 
Three-Passenger Roadster, same price. 
New-Type Touring Sedan, $2175, 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car. 127-Inch Wheelbase. 

48-Horsepower Motor. $1675 F. O. B. Racine. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Peanuts a Safe Crop 


READER familiar with the results 

in south Mississippi a few years 
ago, when through the encourage- 
ment of the oil mills and other agen- 
cies, a large acreage of peanuts was 
planted as a money or market crop 
asks: “Why is it you do not warn 
your réaders against the dangers of 
planting a large acreage to this new 
crop with which the farmers are not 
familiar?” 

We have repeatedly advised that 
the farmers of the South should not 
plant largely of any new crop. It is 
simply common that only a 
small acreage should be planted of 
any crop until the farmer has learn- 
ed how to cultivate, harvest and pre- 
pare it for market. These things can 
only be learned by the average per- 
son through experience, hence he 
should not plant a large acreage of 
any crop until he has learned through 
experience in growing a compara- 
tively small acreage. 

In the Mississippi experience the 
yields per acre were smaller, the har- 
vesting or saving more troublesome 
and the picking or separating of the 
nuts more difficult than were expect- 
ed. The grade or quality of the nuts 
offered for sale was not good and the 
price less than promised. 


sense 


All of these disappointments were 
due to the lack of familiarity of the 
farmer with the handling of the crop. 
They grew less per acre because they 
did not know how best to plant, fer- 
tilize and cultivate them. The har- 
vesting and curing of peanuts is al- 
ways more or less troublesome, but 
experience reduces these difficulties 
very greatly. 

Good machines for picking are nec- 
essary to the production of a good 
grade of nuts, and a new product is 
always more difficult to market, and 
this difficulty is always greatly in- 
creased by an inferior grade or qual- 
ity. 

Peanuts are not a new crop in the 
South, but the crop is new to many 


farmers and many sections of the 
South. It is a good crop at the aver- 


age price received for the last twenty 
years, but like all other crops, there 
is much to be learned about its culti- 
vation, harvesting and marketing 
which can only be safely learned on a 
small acreage for the first year or 
two. 


Much complaint was heard about 
the prices for the 1918 crop, but the 
prices were possibly only low in com- 
parison with what was expected and 
with some other products. 

There is one advantage possessed 
by peanuts that is not possessed by 
some of our other money crops, like 
cotton, tobacco, etc. It is a good feed 
crop and if one is prepared to use it 
n that way the vines make a good 
hay and the nuts a good feed for 
hogs and other livestock; but only 
a comparatively small acreage can be 
used in that way. 

Peanuts are such a valuable feed 
and money crop that very many more 
Southern farmers should grow more 
of them, but like all other crops, one 
should first learn to grow and handle 
them on a small acreage and provide 
the machinery for picking and mar- 
keting before planting a large acre- 
age. 

300 
but 


dificult to 
per 


It is not 
Pounds of lint cotton 


erow 
acre, 


the average man grows only a little 
over one half that much. Fifty to 
sixty bushels of peanuts per acre are 
not hard to grow, but the average 
man will not grow over one-half that 
yield until he learns more about their 
cultivation than those who have not 
grown them generally know. Wheth- 
er a man grows 300 pounds or 175 
pounds of cotton per acre, or 50 bush- 
els or 30 bushels of peanuts per acre 
makes a big difference in the profits 
from growing the crop. 

It is dificult to say too much about 
the value of the peanut in Southern 
agriculture, but we must learn the 
crop thoroughly before expecting too 
much from it. 





Cottonseed Hulls as a Substitute 
for Hay 


READER asks: “Will cottonseed 

hulls do to feed a horse in place 
of hay, and what amount should be 
given with a half-gallon of corn? Are 
hulls as cheap at 80 cents a hundred, 
or $16 a ton, as hay at $42 a ton? Is 
there any danger in feeding hulls and 
a little cottonseed meal?” 

Cottonseed hulls are a low-grade 
roughage and are not a suitable feed 
for a hard-working horse. Cattle can 
use such a low-grade roughage better 
than horses. But horses will get 
along on cottonseed hulls for rough- 
age if fed a suitable grain ration. We 
have known horses and mules to do 
fairly well on cottonseed hulls, cot- 
tonseed meal and black-strap molas- 
ses. We do not recommend such a 
ration, but horses and mules have 
made a crop on it and kept in fair 
condition. 

The horse needs some roughage, 
but he can get along well on much less 
than is usually given him. While it 
is cheap and the horses and mules are 
idle, or doing little work, it should 
constitute a large part of the feed, 
but when the animals are working 
hard we believe they will get along 
better with one pound of good hay 
per day tor every 100 pounds of their 
weight than on a larger allowance of 
hay, if the grain ration is a suitable 
one. We would make at least one- 
half and possibly three-fourths the 
roughage cottonseed hulls at $16 a 
ton, rather than pay $42 a ton for hay, 
but we would not feed a large allow- 
ance of roughage of any sort under 
these conditions. In other words, 
corn and cottonseed meal at $60 a ton 
each are cheaper feeds than hay at 
$42 a ton for horses and mules. But 
cottonseed hulls and corn will not 
form a suitable ration for a horse. 
The addition of one part of cotton- 
seed meal for every five parts of corn, 
by weight, will greatly improve the 
ration and should by all means be 
added. If the horses and mules will 
eat a fair allowance ot hulls, and are 
not fed too many or required to eat 
too many to get what feed they re- 
quire, and a liberal allowance of corn 
and cottonseed meal, 1% to 1% pounds 
per day for every 100 pounds of their 
weight, in the proportions stated, is 
given, we would expect them to get 
along fairly well. Perhaps from one- 
half to three-quarters of a pound of 
cottonseed hulls and one-quarter to 
one-half of a pound of good hay per 
day per 100 pounds of animal weight 
might be better than to feed hulls 
alone for roughage, but it would cost 
more, and if the animals eat the hulls 
readily and get a liberal allowance of 











a suitable grain ration, the hulls may 
do fairly well and will be cheaper. 

The horse will do well on very little 
roughage if given a suitable grain ra- 
tion, and consequently one can well 
afford to cut the allowance of hay 
pretty low when it costs $42 a ton. 

But no farmer should be compelled 
to feed cottonseed hulls to horses or 
mules, nor should he have to pay $42 
a ton for hay. Hulls should be fed to 
cattle instead of horses and the hay 
necessary to feed the horses and 
mules can and should be produced on 
the farm at even less than this man 
has to pay for hulls. 





Silage and Cottonseed Meal Eco- 
nomical Feeds for Fattening 
Cattle in Pennsylvania 
N OUR recent discussion of th> Mis- 
sissippi steer feeding experiments, 
where the great value of silage and 
cottonseed meal was shown, steers 
made gains of 2.5 pounds a day for 
74 days on 40 pounds of corn and sor- 
ghum silage and 6 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. Now, we have before us 
the results of a recent Pennsylvania 
Experiment where the value of these 
feeds is still further demonstrated. In 
these Pennsylvania tests the remark- 
able gain of 2.12 pounds a day for 140 
days was made on 41.1 pounds corn 
silage, 1.81 pounds corn stover and 2.87 
pounds cottonseed meal. The re- 
markable part of this experiment is 
the large gains made on the small 
amount of feed given. Not over 60 
per cent of the dry matter and di- 
gestible nutrients were given these 
steers which are generally regarded 
by feeding standards as necessary for 
cattle of their weight. But, as we 
have seen, good gains were made 
and, of course, these gains were made 
economically. Allowing $10 a ton for 
silage, $7.50 a ton for corn stover 
and $65 a ton for cottonseed meal, 
these gains were made at a feed cost 
of $14.48 per 100 pounds. From the 
Southern standpoint this was a rath- 
er high cost for the cottonseed meal, 
unless it was a high grade, and a 
rather low cost for the corn stover. 
These gains were made at a lower 
cost than the gains in the Mississippi 
trial where more than twice the 
amount of cottonseed meal was fed. 
The question may well be raised, 


whether less cottonseed meal than 
generally used in Southern feeding 


may not be more economical when a 
liberal ration of silage is given? 
These tests tend to support what we 
have often stated to Southern feed- 
ers, that economical feeding requires 
the use of a maximum of silage or 
other cheap roughage and a mini- 
mum of high-priced concentrates. 
This Pennsylvania test also supports 
another fact which we have persist- 
ently called to the attention of our 
readers, that with high-priced corn, 
which is always the condition in the 
South, it is not economical or profit- 
able to feed corn to fattening beef 
cattle that are getting a liberal al- 
lowance of silage and cottonseed 
meal. In the Mississippi test, recent- 
ly reported, substituting 10 pounds 
of corn and cob meal for 1 pound of 
cottonseed meal and 15 pounds of 
silage reduced the gains per day and 
increased the cost. In the Pennsyl- 
vania test adding 13.25 pounds of 
corn and cob meal during the last 56 
days of a 140 day test, feeding 31.49 
pounds of corn silage instead of 41.1 
pounds, feeding the same amount of 
cottonseed meal and almost the same 
amount of corn stover, increased the 
gains from 2.12 pounds to 2.30 pounds 
per day, but also increased the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain from $14.48 to 
$16.11, and decreased the net profits 
per steer from $17.21 to $12.43. 


In the Pennsylvania test linseed 
meal at a cost of $62 per ton and 
given in slightly larger amount, prov- 
ed more economical than cottonseed 
meal at $65 per ton. 

These two tests recently reported 
simply confirm our previous conclu- 
sions that silage and cottonseed meal 
are our best and most economical 
feeds for fattening beef cattle, that 
by using these we can compete in the 
finishing of beef cattle with any sec- 
tion of the country and that we can 
not afford to feed high-priced corn 
to fattening beef cattle they 
are getting a liberal allowance of sil- 
age and cottonseed meal. And in the 
Pennsylvania test the pork produced 
by following the corn fed cattle with 
hogs did not suffice to make the 
feeding of corn economical. 


when 





Feeding Cotton Seed to Horses and 
Hogs 

READER has cotton seed which 

he says he cannot sell. He asks 
if he “can use them to advantage by 
grinding them with corn and feeding 
to horses and hogs. What proportion 
of corn and cotton seed and amount 
to feed to 1,100-pound horse or mule? 
Tried some and horse ate it all right.” 

Cotton seed have quite a high feed- 
ing value, and in small quantity will 
be fully equal, pound for pound, to 
corn. If too large a proportion of 
cotton seed is fed it is apt to cause 
too loose a condition of the bowels or 
scouring. Some horses and mules are 
also likely to refuse to eat crushed 
cotton seed at first, but a small allow- 
ance will be eaten by most animals 
when crushed with corn. 

But corn and cotton seed will not 
make a well balanced ration for 
horses and mules unless fed with le- 
gume hay. While cotton seed contain 
more protein and are better balanced 
than corn, except for the excess of 
oil, they do not contain enough pro- 
tein to balance the large per cent of 
carbohydrates in corn. 

If three parts of corn to one part of 
cotton seed, by weight, be mixed and 
ground, and from 1 pound to 1% 
pounds be given daily for every 100 
pounds of the horse’s or mule’s weight, 
the mixture will prove a satisfactory 
ration along with any legume hay. 
If grass hay is used, then about one 
part of cottonseed meal should be 
added to 12 parts of the above mix- 
ture, by weight. 

In other words, our inquirer can 
substitute three or four pounds of 
cotton seed per day for an equal 
weight of corn. If corn is worth $1.68 
a bushel, or 3 cents a pound, this will 
give a value of $60 a ton for the cot- 
ton seed he can use in this way. 

For feeding hogs he may be able to 
feed corn and cotton seed in equal 
parts, by weight, if the hogs are on 
legume pasture or have tankage or 
some other protein feed to balance 
the ration. But this is rather a large 
proportion of cotton seed, and prob- 
ably two parts of corn to one of cot- 
ton seed would be better. Moreover, 
there will be some danger in feeding 
the cotton seed to hogs for a period 
of more than four or five weeks. But 
if after feeding the cotton seed for 
this length of time the hogs are taken 
off the cotton seed for three or four 
weeks, they can at the end of this 
period of rest be safely returned to 
the cotton seed mixture for another 
period of four or five weeks and this 
alternating of the rations continued 
as long as desired. More cotton seed 
can be safely fed to hogs and for a 
greater length of time if the cotton 
seed are cooked than when fed raw, 
but it is doubtful if this gain will pay 
for the trouble and cost of cooking 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 

















Dusting for Potato Beetles 


“IT HAVE powdered sulphur, arsenate 

of lead and lime and have a power 
dust sprayer, and would like to know 
how to mix poison for potato bugs.” 


You can mix 1 part powdered lead 
arsenate and 50 parts of air-slaked 
lime very thoroughly and dust this on 
the potatoes. I shall use this season 
lime arsenate and air-slaked lime in 
equal parts for dusting. But you can 
accomplish more and do it cheaper by 
mixing 1% pounds of Paris green in 
50 gallons of Bordeaux mixture and 
spray with a spraying pump. This will 
prevent the leaf blight and will kill 
the bugs. Lead or lime arsenate may 
be used instead of Paris green. 





You Cannot Make Land Rest 


“1 THINK it better to rest my land 

between hoed crops, putting it in 
cotton the second year after it was 
in corn. Then after cotton 1 sow oats 
in February, the next spring plant 
corn again, and then rest one s®ason. 
Is not this a good rotation?” 


No, it is not, because you make no 
provision for any peas or clover or 
other legume crop that will help the 
land. You cannot make land “rest.” 
[t is not resting when it is growing 
a crop of weeds and grass, any more 
than if it was growing a crop of peas 
or soy beans and crimson clover. And 
the weeds and grass, though adding 
some organic matter to the soil, do 
not add anything in the way of nitro- 
gen as the peas and clover will. You 
lose a whole season’s use of the ground 
for producing a soil-improving crop, 
and while the weeds and grass grown 
between oats and corn will, as I have 
said, give some organic matter to the 
soil, they do very little compared with 
peas or soy beans or velvet beans. 
Then it is better to put the oats crop 
after corn in the fall, for you will get 
a much heavier crop of oats than by 
spring sowing. You should put peas 
in the corn and cut and shock the 
corn and disk the peas down till finely 
cut up and the surface soil made fine, 
and then sow oats in September. 
These oats will come off earlier than 
February-sowed oats, and you can 
get in a crop of peas to make hay 
for feeding and manure-making and 
can get crimson clover on the land to 
turn under for cotton, and can sow 
the clover again all through the cot- 
ton at first picking. By feeding the 
pea hay, corn stover and oat straw 
you can get a lot of manure to spread 
on this clover to turn under for corn 
and repeat the rotation. This short 
rotation adhered to will rapidly in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil, 
not altogether because of a rotation 
but because of the increase of humus 
in the soil, maintaining moisture and 
plant food. 





Fertilizer for Corn 


“AFTER a crop of crimson clover 

has been turned under for corn, 
what fertilizer should I use on the 
corn? I want to sow crimson clover 
again in the corn. Will lime or slag 
help in getting a better stand of 
clover?” 





Where plenty of acid phosphate has 
been used in the growing of the small 
grain crop we would not here use 
anything for corn but the clover un- 
less we applied lime before planting 
the corn. If the soil has not had 
plenty of phosphoric acid it would 
answer all purposes to apply 400 
pounds a acre of basic slag on ac- 
count of the lime with it, but it would 


be still better to lime the land well by 
harrowing in a ton of ground lime- 
stone, 


Garden Grows Tops and Not Roots 
ROM North “Why 


my garden fail to make under- 
ground Things that grow 
above the surface are all right.” 


Carolina: will 


crops ? 





Like many others, have been 
using only stable manure, I suppose. 
Give the garden a heavy application 
of acid phosphate, and note the result. 


you 





Spraying Roses 
“DLEASE print again the best spray 
for mildew on roses.” 





Probably the best material to spray 
roses with to prevent mildew is Bor- 
deaux mixture. But this makes the 


revert the phosphoric acid and make 
it more slowly available. Lime will 
tend to release soluble potash in the 
soil, and potash is useful in perfect- 
ing the nuts. In fact potash and 
phosphorus are the essential plant 
foods for making the nuts. After har- 
rowing in a good application of lime, 
use under the nuts 500 pounds an acre 
of 100 pounds cottonseed meal and 400 
pounds acid phosphate. 


Figs Falling Off 


ROM Tennessee: “I notice that all 
the figs on my bushes turn yellow 
Can you tell me what 


” 


and drop off. 
is the matter? 

If your plants have ever matured 
fruit it may be some disease that has 
attacked them. But all over the 
South are specimens of figs that 
have come accidentally from seed of 
the dried fig or may have been inten- 
tionally grown from the seed of the 
dried fig. These will never hold for 
ripe fruit. The Smyrna fig of com- 
merce demands the presence of the 
little wasp that lives on the caprifig 
to set the blossoms of the Smyrna 





ing it in the soil. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AREFULLY go over the binders and mowers, putting them in 
i’ perfect running order for the rush work just ahead. 

2. Put about an ounce of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
around each melon hill just as the plants begin to run, carefully work- 


3. Don’t ever let the grass get a start, for May grass is dangerous. 
Rapid, thorough cultivation should be the watchword. 

4. Spend the next wet day in the pasture with grubbing hoe and 
axe, cutting out all foreign growth. 

5. Use care in spacing cotton and corn. On average land, leaving 
corn thin on the ground and cotton thick will usually be a safe rule. 








bushes have a ghastly blue color, and 
formaldehyde will not impart any col- 
or. Spray with 1 pint of formalde- 
hyde in 25 gallons of water, or a 
smaller quantity in the same propor- 
tion. But we do not spray to cure 
mildew but to prevent it. The spray- 
ing should be done before any mil- 
dew appears, for no amount of spray- 
ing will save the mildewed leaves. It 
will save the young leaves that are 
coming out, but it is better to save 
all. 





Growing Pecans 


“DLEASE tell me about pecans, best 
soil for them, best varieties, when 
to plant, what kind of fertilizer, etc.” 





The pecan tree is simply a South- 
ern variety or species of the hickory 
genus. I thrives best in low, moist 
soil, and the best time to plant is in 
the late fall. Whether it will be prof- 
itable to grow them for market in 
your mountain section I think is 
rather doubtful, and could only be 
proved by experiment. The Stuart 
and the Van Deman are as good va- 
rieties as any. It will probably pay 
to have a few trees for home use. I 
have not yet heard of any fortunes 
being made in pecan culture. Get 
Bulletin No. 760 from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Lime for Peanuts 


“PLEASE tell me if hydrated lime 

and acid phosphate mixed and 
sowed under peanuts will be good fer- 
tilizer for either the Virginia or the 
Spanish nuts, or what would be bet- 
ter.’ 


If your land is acid and needs lime, 
apply all over it and harrow it in. 
Peanuts belong to the legume fam- 
ily, and legumes in general do not 
thrive in an acid soil. Lime is not 


used as a fertilizer, but as a correct- 
ive of unfavorable conditions in the 
soil, either chemically or physically. 
Lime mixed with acid phosphate may 


fig. Vhey have the Caprifig and the 
wasp in California now and are grow- 
ing and drying the Smyrna figs. But 
if your bushes have heretofore rip- 


ened figs you had better send speci- 
mens to your Experiment Station at 
Knoxville for study and advice. 


Moles Once More 


“MAN you tell me how to kill or 
catch 7” 





moles: 





Moles are a nuisance, though they 
do nut eat vegetables, being after 
worms and bugs. But they furnish 
the runs for the field mice, which do 
the damage. I have found that I can 
kill the mice with the same mixture 
I use for cut worms, or which I did 
use for them, for I now find it better 
to put circles of cardboard around 
my tomato and other plants to keep 
them out. This mixture is 1 part 
Paris green and 50 parts wheat bran. 
Mix these dry till the green shows all 
through, then make into balls with 
molasses and open the runs here and 
there and drop in a ball. To catch 
the moles, use one of the mole traps 
if you can tell what run is being used. 
Then write to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 583 on the 
mole. 





Wants to Know About Pecans 


‘I HAVE heard that pecan trees will 

bear bitter nuts unless they are 
grafted. Will you please’ explain 
this?” 


The pecan tree is merely a species 
of hickory. All hickories will at times 
produce trees more or less bearing 
bitter nuts. The species known as 
the pignut hickory is a prominent ex- 
ample. If we grow pecans from seed 
we may get a large paper-shell va- 
riety or we may more likely get a 
small nut like the wild ones. But 
there have been many large and su- 
perior varieties produced by breed- 
ers, and we graft scions of these on 
the seedling stocks in order to make 
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sure of having fine nuts. The seed- 
ling might produce very good nuts, 
but rather than take the chance we 
graft the good variety on the seedling 
and we know what the crop will be 
I have seen plenty of the wild seed- 
ling trees in Texas, and never saw 
any that were especially bitter, cer- 
tainly not bitter like the pignut hick 
ory nut. 





Damp Ground, Not Wet 

ROM Virginia: “I notice that you 

advise an inquirer to sow Sudan 
grass on wet land. I have on my 
farm a piece of wet land. I have plow- 
ed it a number of times, and last year 
it was in corn. Most of the corn did 
not do well, owing to poor drainage, 
though the soil is rich and _ black 
One dry season it made heavy corn, 


but usually I get only a mass of 
weeds and native grasses. I have 


Sudan grass seed, and if it will grow 
there I would sow it, as it is the rich- 
est soil on the farm. There is a drain 
through it, but it is not enough. I 
have recently seen it stated that Su- 
dan grass will not grow on wet land 
Please tell me what you think of 
this.” 


[ think that in the first place if it is 
possible to drain that land it will pay 
well to do it. The inquirer to whose 
letter you refer stated that his soil 
was of a “damp nature.” I do not 
think it advisable to sow Sudan grass 
on land where water stands, but it 
certainly grows well on damp low 


land. 





Lettuce Heads 


“T HAVE had fine success in 

with the Big Boston lettuce, and 
would like to know which has the 
largest heads for growing under cloth 
in winter and when should I sow the 
seed to get heads by Thanksgiving.” 


wincer 


There is no better market lettuce 
for winter growing under glass or 
cloth than the Big Boston of a care- 
fully rogued strain. But to get let- 
tuce for Thanksgiving time you will 
need little use of the cloth, though 
there may be short cold snaps in 
which the lettuce will be best protect- 
ed from being scorched. The largest 
headed lettuce is the Wonderful, and 
a similar variety called the New York 
These are especially good for spring 
heading, as they do not run to seed 
with the warm weather as the Big 
Boston does. If you can get the 
plants up and safely through the 
hot weather, you can head the Won- 
derful in the fall by early sowing and 
heavy fertilization. For this purpose 
the seed should be sowed the last of 
July or very early in August. Manure 
the frames heavily and have the 
plants set early in September. But 
for late sowing and planting in 
frames the Big Boston is best, for the 
Wonderful demands a much longer 
season. It is grown around Raleigh 
under the name of Shellem lettuce, 
and is planted there in frames for the 
early spring market. It may pay to 
grow some of it for the spring market 
under cloth. I have known the heads 
to weigh four pounds. 








- he IGH, N. C. 
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Hasn’t had a 
drop of acid solu- 
tion in it or any 
moisture in 
| either plates or 
: insulation— 
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that about a Willard Bat- 

tery with Threaded Rubber 
Insulation, I don’t mean that the 
acid solution has been emptied out. 
I mean that there has never been 
any solution put into it. 


With a Bone Dry Willard Bat- 
tery there is not a bit of moisture 
in plates or insulation from the time 
the battery is completed at the 
factory until it is made ready for 
use on your car. You can get this 
absolute bone dryness only in the 
Willard Battery. 


To both users and dealers Bone 
Dry means two things, both ex- 
tremely important; First, greater 
certainty of getting a battery with- 
out waiting for factory shipment; 
and second, assurance of battery 
newness. 


Willard Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation, which is in every Bone 
Dry Willard Battery also protects 
battery plates after the battery 
has been put in service. There’s 
ample proof of this in the record of 
35,000 Willard Batteries (all with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation) put 
into service over three years ago. 
A large percentage of these bat- 
teries are in use to-day, supplying 
current as satisfactorily as ever. 


There is the evidence—not what 
engineers say Willard Threaded 
Rubber Insulation ought to do, or 
what it could do in a well-cared-for 
battery, but what it actually has 
done. 


Ask us to tell you more about 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion, also for a copy of the booklet 
“The Wick of the Willard.” 


Willard Service. 


Be DRY!” When I say 















—until it 1s filled 
and charged for 
you at the Willard 
Service Station. 




















Best Methods of Harvesting Small Grain 


By A. L. FRENCH 


[This is No, 20 in our series of articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer,”’} 





MALL grain crops are gradually 
S assuming a more important place 

in the most of the states of our 
territory, and will probably become a 
more popular part of our farming 
business when we 
learn and put into 
practice better 
methods of seed- 
ing, harvesting and 
handling. 

In treating the 
harvesting end of 
the small grain 
business, we will 
recognize, first, 
that there are two 
methods of handling these crops, one 
of which may be the more profitable 
under certain conditions and the oth- 
er when other conditions prevail. It 
must be recognized that both oats 
and wheat (the two small grain crops 
that are the most widely grown in 
our territory) are good hay crops as 
well as producers of grain. When cut 
at the proper stage of their develop- 
ment—at the time the grains are just 
going from the milk stage into the 
dough stage—both the wheat and oat 
plants produce a class of hay of 
practically the same quality as timo- 
thy or Johnson grass. Under usual 
conditions of growth oat hay is of a 
little better quality than that made 
from wheat because, principally, of 
the greater leaf development of the 
oat plant. 





MR. FRENCH 


& 


Making Hay or Harvesting for 
Grain 


L  batodabaesem to use the small grain 
crops for hay or for the grain and 
straw they will produce will depend, 
first, upon the relative prices of grain 
and hay, measured usually by the de- 
mand of the farm or market. Hay is 
generally higher in price over the 
greater part of our territory than is 
grain, for the reason that we are ex- 
tensive purchasers of both and 
freights are generally higher on the 
more bulky hay than on the more 
concentrated grains. Second, upon 
the means at hand for harvesting and 
handling the two products. I believe 
it to be true that as a whole, the 
farmers of our section are better 
equipped to handle hay than they are 
to harvest and handle grain, for more 
of our farmers own mowers and 
rakes than own binders and thresh- 
Again, a far greater acreage of 
hay than of grain may be handled at 
a given cost. 


ers. 


As proof of this last, let me state 
that two men on our farm the past 
summer cut, shocked and_ stacked 
wheat and straw of a value amount- 
ing to $2,678 in fourteen days. And in 
thirteen and one-half days, the same 
two men put in barn and stacks $2,800 
worth of hay. The balance in form 
of the hay crop would have been 
greater but for the fact that the 
wheat the past year was above our 
average yield and the hay only about 
one-half our average yield per acre, 
because of extreme drouth during 
May, when the grass and clover were 
making their growth. And, of course, 
the greater the yield per acre the less 
the cost for harvesting. 


Third, in season of much rainfall, 
when a large bulk of plant is pro- 
duced and a corresponding small per- 
centage of grain, the crop when har- 
vested for hay will pay better than it 
will in seasons when straw is short 
and the percentage of grain higher. 
The same thing holds true, of course, 
when the soil on which the crop is 
“rown produces naturally a heavy 


crop of plant and a small percentage 
of grain, and vice-versa. 


if it is decided that the grain crop 
will pay better when harvested 
hay than when saved for the grain, 
I want to urge that the crop be cut 
at the stage of growth mentioned 
above, when the product will be hay, 
and not ten days too late, when the 
product harvested will be straw, with 
a certain amount of shrunken grain 
in it. In the latter case, the hay will 
be little better than threshed straw, 
and the mice and rats will cut that up 
badly while destroying a large part of 
the grain it contains. It should be re- 
membered that any plant ,during the 


as 


Let the best man on the farm do the 
shocking the grain, a man who 
realizes that it is just as necessary for 
* one shock to stand straight as for 
another one, and that the only way 
to make the crop safe is for all the 
shocks to be set firmly on the ground 
and to stand straight. A method of 
shocking that the writer has used for 
more than 25 years without the loss 
in shock of five bushels of grain dur- 
ing that time is as follows: Take a 
bundle under either arm and set firm- 
ly with the tops leaning slightly to- 
gether, like this, Next set a bun- 


of 


oo, 





| DO YOU NEED AN OBJECT LESSON LIKE THIS? 











This Cartoon, by J. Hamilton Williams in 

On to Progressive Farmer Readers. 

last ten days of its growth loses much 

of its value as hay, the plant taking 

on woody fiber rapidly and sending 

much of its food value into the grain. 
as 


Harvesting for Grain 
YyREN it is desired to save the crop 


as grain and straw, let the binders 
go afield as soon as possible after the 
grains are in the hard dough stage;- 
for grains in the South shatter badly 
if left until dead ripe before cutting. 
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— =e 
Is So to the Point > Pass It 


Lesson Is Plain 


Judge, 
The 
dle at each end of the two already 
set, both leaning at the same angle to- 
ward the first pair like this, coco, 
Now plant one on either side of the 
row like this, eeo*c. Then fill the 
four corners with bundles well brac- 
ed, like this, e225. We now have a 
round shock containing ten bundles, 
and we use on top of this shock one 
bundle as a cap well spread at both 
ends, and pressed down flat. 

The writer believes firmly that the 
average farmer will do better to stack 





per cent. In this climate one 
2. Previously have your binder 
bearings limbered up and crew dril 


to drive. 
Harvest early; our own crop ripen 


turned yellow—just as soon as all t 
The dough stage is all right. Don’ 


5. Rush cutting all possible. 

6. Cut low to get long straw. 
Southern soil is damp. 

A 


threshers prove very expensive. 
9. Thresh as soon as possible, 
either rain or dew. Thresh from fi 


two to four weeks. 
10. Examine straw stack consta 


no grain being left on straw. 
11. Use light wind on fan; take 


refanning oats until needed. 


—J. S. McGehee, Laurel Hill, La. 





HARVESTING OATS—TWELVE SUGGESTIONS 
C= your oats with a binder. A mower is liable to waste 25 to 50 
eight acres per day; not over 60 acres for the season. 
and tying. Have an extra binder tongue and several extra wings and 
arms for the reel all ready beforehand for repairing breakages. Better 


work four horses to your binder, with one man to operate and ancther 
Set binder to make small bundles to facilitate threshing. 


3. Begin cutting as soon as about 75 per cent of your field has 


4. Do not cut grain while wet from rain or dew. 


Shock with only four bundles to the shock and reset fallen 
shocks every day (very important). 
8. If you have to buy a thresher, get enough capacity. 


able. Fresh oats are liable to sweat. Ours keep uninjured in shocks 


to save the light oats. This reduces waste, the oats cure better, the 
light stuff adds fine feed, and the horses eat more slowly. Defer 


12. Store in bulk and not over three feet deep. Don’t sack. Be 
sure to thoroughly examine grain daily and turn with shovel if there 
is any indication of heating. Watch closely for at least three weeks. 


six-foot binder will harvest about 


all ready and tested on grass, and 
led, especially regarding threading 


s about May 20. 
he grain has passed the milk stage. 


t wait for full ripeness, 


This keeps mildew from grain. 


Small 


but do not thresh grain wet from 
eld. Do not stack, unless unavoid- 


ntly during the threshing to assure 


out plenty of chaff with grain and 
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his grain than to attempt to thresh 
from the shock. Threshing from the 
shock entails too much loss of time 
when showers occur, and too large a 
proportion of grain wasted from shat- 
tering when the shocks have waited 
too long for the thresher or from at- 
tempting to thresh when the grain is 
too damp. 

Four or five days of good drying 
weather will put well shocked grain 
in condition to go in the stack, and if 
properly stacked in stacks contain- 
ing 200 bushels each there will 
practically no loss of grain. 

I believe the expensive method of 
stacking around a pole, the common 
practice in much of the northern 
part of our territory, is responsible 
for much of the prejudice against 
stacking small grains. This method 
is very slow because of the time re- 
quired to set the poles and the limi- 
ted amount of grain preserved in each 
stack. Again, when using the pole in 
the center of the stack and only one 
or two courses of bundles around the 
pole, the bundles are generally laid 
too flat to properly shed water. Then 
the pole in the center leaves a hole in 
the center of the stack down which 
the water is almost sure to run dur- 
ing spells of heavy rains. The writer 
has never used a pole around which 
to build a stack, has stacked more 
than 30,000 bushels of grain during 
the past 25 years, and hasn’t lost 50 
bushels of grain through damage in 
stacks altogether. I start a stack ex- 
actly as a shock is built, then con- 
tinue to set bundles around this shock 
until the stack bottom about 12 
feet in diameter. Then a circle of 
bundles is laid very nearly flat around 
the exact middle of the stack bottom, 
to insure that the center of the stack 
will be started slightly higher than 
the outside. Then a course of bun- 
dles is laid around the outside and a 
second course laid on this with the 
butts of the bundles of the second 
course just at the bands of the first 
course, the stacker kneeling on the 
second course and hever getting on 
the outside course. A third course is 
then laid on the second, and _ this 
brings the tops of the bundles to- 
gether in the middle of the stack. A 
few more bundles are then laid in the 
middle again, as at first. Then the 
whole operation is repeated, the out- 
side course being laid out three or 
four inches farther than the founda- 
tion course. Keep this practice up 
until the stack is about 10 feet high 
and with each layer laid out a little 
beyond the previous course. The 
stack will then be about 18 feet in di- 
ameter and 10 feet high. The out- 
side bundles up to this time are laid 
with the long side up. 

We then begin to draw the stack 
in, and the stacker will naturally draw 
in his stack about right by placing 
the bundles of the outside course the 
short side up, and placing each suc- 
ceeding layer of outside bundles just 
about even with the top of the butts 
of the bundles of the preceding 
course. 

After the stacker begins to draw his 
stack in, he should see that the cen- 
ter of his stack is at least 18 inches 
higher than the outside at all times. 
And as the interior of the stack is al- 
ways more solid than the outside 
course by reason of the fact that his 
weight has been applied to the inner 
courses and never on the outside 
course, the stack when settled will be 
found with the outside bundles hang- 
ing down, and that will cause them to 
effectively shed water. The top ot 
the stack should be well rounded and 
a sharpened stick four feet long 
driven down in the exact. center. 
This is to keep the top from blowing 
off, A round stack built as indicated 
will contain around 200 shocks of 
eleven bundles each, and will thresh 
from 100 to 130 bushels of wheat and 
around double that amount of well 
headed oats. The loads should be 
driven up on different sides of the 
stack as it is being built, which will 
insure even settiing. 
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/) road used to spend four days on the road with a 
team going and returning from his shipping point. 


With his International Motor Truck, he makes the trip in a day and saves 
three days for productive work. 


An lowa farmer living ten miles from town required the greater part of 
a day to make a round trip haul with horses. With his 


International Motor Truck 


he makes the trip*in about three has always at ready command a 
hours. The rest of the day he has _ service organization that is thorough 
for productive work. Tothefarmer and complete. This is an important 
living closer to market, the saving consideration to the farmer, whose 
accomplished with an International hauling must so often be done at 
Motor Truck is relatively as great. just a certain time. 

This truck is built by a Company Figure up the time you and your 
that knows farm and country road __helpspend onthe road in the course 
conditions. The engine is a simple, of a year. Tworthirds of that time 
heavy duty type, transmitting ample ___is the approximate number of days 
power to the famous International an International Motor Truck will 
internal gear rear axle, that converts save you for productive work. There 
it into mileage at lowest cost. is a style of body and size of truck 

When need arises forrepairs,oran ‘to meet practically every hauling re- 
adjustment, an International owner = quirement. Write for full informationa 


Motor Truck Sales Department 
International Harvester Company of America — + 


UNCORPORATED) 


Chicago “ USA 


Branch Houses, Distributors and Dealers Everywhere 


Mak PSS 25 
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Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


EEP right af potato bugs. 
you. They are 


that is 


after the 
Don't let them bluff 
d, and all 


easily destroy nec- 


; v is for you to do your part and 

ua will not have your Irish potatoes 
destroyed by these pests. Keep in 

nd that the poiso ust be put on 
eS Se ia 8 ey es er 
aiter eat all order to be thor- 
oughly et I 

7 ' “ 

Never let vegetables of any 
become stunted. Feed them heavily. 


If the soil is not already rich or does 


not contain a great deal of stable ma- 


nure or other fertilizer that is rich 
in nitrogen, apply this substance in 
the form of nitrate of soda or sul- 


phate of ammonia. While a stunted 
plant can be revived, it can never do 
its very best after it is once stunted. 


Those who are so situated that they 
can water the garden should keep in 
mind that during a drouth watering 
is a fine thing, provided it is done 
right. However, a little light sprink- 


than nothing, because 
this light sprinkling serves to form a 
thin crust on top which makes condi- 
ideal for the 


mne 1 worse 


tions evaporation of 


moisture that is several inches below 
the surface. The best way to water 
to let the water fall as nearly like 


Where one has not 


rain as possible 
provided overhead irrigation and can 
water only by means of a hose, then 

e best way to do » it 

apni A 
na i < ) 

te ust i 
enough. 

Freque: t il LL1oO xr the vegeta- 
bles cannot be stressed too much, be- 
cause, regardles *~ how rich the 
garden may be or how well prepared 


the ground may have been before the 
seed planted frequent 
shallow cultivation is kept up during 
the growing period of the plant the 
results are bound to be disappointing 


were inless 


Don’t overlook the matter of keep- 
ing right on with the planting of veg- 


etables. The early planted ones will 


give an abundance of vegetables for 
early summer, but those who would 
have them in abundance during mid 
summer and fall must keep planting 
at intervals of each 10 days to a 


month, depending on location, kind 


f vegetables planted, etc. 


Don’t become discouraged if the 
eggplants and pepper plants that were 
put out early are not growing rapidly, 
because these are certainly not going 
to dado 11 2g Ving 1 he eat] 

r rt ¢ oO l the h ) ) 


Keep them cultivated, well fe 
iealthy cond 


ed and in good 


and they will come on all right just as 


on as the nights get hot 
In the 


home garden where one i 


producing vegetables to be used as 
fresh fruit on the table the temato 


vines should be pruned and staked. 
Pruning consists simply of pinching 
out the suckers in the axil of the leaf 
stalk. The proper time to do the 
pruning is just after the suckers start 
out, because the longer they are al- 
lowed to stay there the more plant 








Here Is the Secret Why 





The Light Weight Car Everyone Is Talking About 


Does Not Soon Show Wear 





The Essex Stays New 


The frame of the Essex 1s as strong as a 


bridge girder. 


Road strains do not affect it in the slightest; 
consequently, the Essex is free from squeaks 


and rattles. 


There is no weaving or twisting of the radi- 
The Essex remains rigid and firm under 
Every wearing part is 
adjustable as well as being well lubricated. 
The Essex retains its newness. 

Just ask any of the tens of thousands who 
have ridden in the Essex and who are so 
enthusiastic in their praise of it to describe 
how substantially and quietly it rolls over even 


ator. 
the hardest service. 


the roughest roads. 


How often motorists, particularly those with 
light weight cars, have driven miles out of their 
way to avoid a stretch of bad road, because of 
the torture to themselves and to the car. 

But the Essex is affected by no such abus- 


admiration. 


Its spring suspension is unusual and effective. 
Its construction is so solid that even the rough- 
est cobblestone pavements are passed over 
with an ease that has created the greatest 


Its friends declare the Essex has no equal in 
easy riding quality regardless of the size, 
weight or cost of the car. 

When will you take your ride in the Essex? 











Any dealer will show you how and why the 


Essex rides so easily, performs so well and 
retains its quiet and rigid qualities. 

And you will see also a performance of 
acceleration, speed and power that is com- 


parable only to the highest powered costly 


cars. 


Detroit: 

















Think how rare these qualities are, even in 
cars costing much more than the Essex, which 
in the five-passenger model sells at $1395 f. o. b. 





| sunlight 
; and 
| summer. 


of the orchard. 
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food they will have consumed and the 
more damage they will have done to 
the main plant. If it is desired to 
prune to stalk, take out all of 
these suckers right on up to the top, 


one 





leaving only the bud. If it is desired 
to prune to two or three stalks, leave 
two or three of the suckers at any 
point where it is desired to develop 
another branch. Usually this should 
be near the top. This pruning should 
be done quite frequently, as tomato 
ickers grow very fast and we have 

und it advisable where the toma 
toes are pruned to go over them at 
least twice a week and pinch out 
these suckers. Let the stakes be 


1igh enough so as to keep the stalks 
of the tomato tied up straight nearly 
to the top. Do not use a small twine 
string in tieing, but preferably some 
rags that have been torn into 
strips, because this gives a flat string 
and will not cut into the tender toma- 
o stalk 


old 


Keep in mind that the apples, 
peaches, and grapes must be sprayed 
if rotting of the fruit and wormy 
fruit would be prevented. We haven't 


| the space here to give the details as 
jto the 


exact time that spraying 
should be given or the material that 
should be used, but this information 


|can always be obtained, either from 
; your experiment station, agricultural 


college or from The _ Progressive 


| Farmer or your county agent. 


There is no such thing as a cure for 
the blight of pears and apples. It is 
usually the young tender growth or 
the tip of the branches where the 
blight first gets in its work and the 


| best thing to do for it is to cut it out 


and burn just as quickly as it appears. 
Cut out a foot or more below the 
point where it would seem the blight 
has killed the wood. 

Don't let water sprouts develop on 
the fruit trees. The fact that these are 
present indicates that the tree is un- 
healthy in some respects. Therefore, 


as soon as they begin to appear, 
search around and see if there is 
something that is producing an un- 
healthy condition of the tree. Then 
pull them off, because they are no 
good and merely serve to sap the 


vitality of the tree by consuming a 
large amount of plant food and wa- 
ter that should go into the main part 


| of the tree. 


If some of the fruit trees seem to 
have too many twigs or branches on 
them to allow sufficient amount of 
and air to enter, go ahead 
them off even during the 
Keep in mind that summer 
pruning has a tendency to clieck 
wood growth. Therefore this forin of 
pruning should be done just as light- 
ly as possible, and usually should be 
resorted to only for the purpose of 
thinning out a tree that wasn’t pro- 
perly thinned in the winter time of 
for checking the growth of some 
branches where it seems especially 


cut 


| advisable to do so. 


Keep right up with the cultivation 
Don’t let the weeds 
grow at all because they only con- 
sume plant food and moisture that 


the fruit trees need. 
L. A. NIVEN 


Believes in the Weeder 


HE weeder is a money-saving and 

time-saving implement. There 
should be one on every farm in the 
uplands and on many in heavy s rils 
where good preparation is practiced 
There are times when they are too 
light for our lighter soils, then we us 
section harrow and have for years; 
but there are seasons, and conditions, 
when they could be used profitably 
on any up-to-date farm, I believe 


Cc. C. PULLI 





Saline, La. 


BETTER SPEND A HALF DOLLAR 
lose 
for 


couldn't 
suspender 


Scout—A man 
pair of 


First-class 
much by buying a 
fourteen cents. ‘ 

Tenderfoot—Not unless he should lose his 
pants.—Boys' Life. La 





































You can learn a lot 
from ADVERTISING 


The main thing an advertiser wants to do 
is to tell you plainly just how and why his 
goods are worthy of your consideration. 
You can learn a great deal from that alone, 
because many things you see advertised 
are the things you buy and use in your 
regular daily life. By reading the adver- 
tisements, you can learn the names and 
read descriptions of the things that are best 
and most satisfactory. 











But -advertising teaches 
even more than that. All 
' advertisers try to make 
their advertisements 
themselves valuable to 
you. 


A good many people have 
learned a whole lot about 
good music, good books, 
good food, good clothes, 
ways to keep healthy, 
ways to live comfortably, 


ways to keep the house 
and grounds looking well 
—they’ve learned all these 
things and many other 
things just-by reading ad- 
vertisements. 


Read the advertisements 
right along, and you will 
learn a great deal that will 
be helpful and valuable to 
you as you go through 
life. 








IT WILL PAY YOU TO READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS,TENN. BIRMINGHAM,ALA. DALLAS, TEX. 
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his i No. 20 in our series of discussions 


,verage Southern Farmer." 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


X X.—Best Methods of Harvesting Small Grain 


of "The Fifty-two Biggest Problema of the 
The same subject is also discussed on page 6 in this issue) 








Cutting the Cost of Harvesting 


($3 Prize Letter) 
Pagers harvesting usually 


crops need at- 


comes at 
a time when other 
tention, and labor is very 
harvesting will not wait, and farmers 
must make preparations ahead ot 
time for the needed help. By codper- 
ating with each other in the exchange 
of hands and teams, farmers may cut 
down the expense of harvesting and 
save the crop at the proper time. 


scarce. But 


In this section it has always been 
our method to thresh the grain from 
the shock. In large fields this is un- 
doubtedly the least expensive way. 
Where this is done it takes about six 
or eight wagons and teams to put the 


farmer has to hire all the teams and 
hands the expense is considerable, 
if he is able to find them, which 
s not _— the case. But where he 
arranges to help his and 
have meen help him in turn, the prob- 
lem is solved. The farm women can 
aid each other in the preparation of 
meals, and in this way the hard work 
is spliced with a considerable amount 
of social enjoyment. Some of the 
best meals I ever ate were during the 
threshing season, 


even 


neighbors, 


The farmer who has a small field of 
grain and understands stacking will 
save expenses by handling the crop in 
this way. Where the grain is proper- 
ly stacked it will keep indefinitely, 
and the farmer can suit his own con- 
venience as to the time of threshing, 


to have the oats bound when 


preter 
they are in the dough, and the straw 
is still partly green. Where this is 
done the straw makes better stock 
feed, and the grain does not shatter 
off so badly in handling. I have seen 
fine fields of grain laid waste by 
storms, when they could have been 
saved by earlier harvesting. 

The shocking should be done very 
carefully. Six bundles to the shock 


is enough, if the straw is green. If 
the straw is thoroughly ripe, eight or 
ten bundles to the shock is none too 
many. When properly shocked grain 
will stand a great deal of wet weather 
without any material damage 
WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 
Eureka, Texas. 


Believes in the Binder 


amends 
($2 Prize Letter) 

ie HAVE been using a binder for six 

ears and save enough grain each 

year with the binder to pay for cut- 

ting with cradle and binding by hand. 








grain to the machine as fast as it will 
go through. And in addition to the 
teamsters, it takes six or eight extra 
hands to load the wagons and do the 
other necessary jobs, such as sewing 
and dragging off sacks. Where the 


There are 


oughly ripe, 


different 
the stage at which oats should be cut. 
Some prefer to let the grain get thor- 
but I 
sidered this a very risky business. I 


have 





When you have a binder you are in- 
dependent as to getting hands to save 
your grain. Then when your grain is 
ripe you can cut it at the proper time. 
You can wait till all dew is off in 
the morning, which is best. In the old 


opinions as to 


always con- 
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AT THE END OF THE DAY-WHICH? 
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The measuring stick tells its own story. Many 
tractor owners have found a big saving in fuel bills after 
changing to a K-W High Tension Magneto, due to the 
hot, fat, intense spark a K-W develops at all speeds. 
Your cost to plow, fit the seed bed acre 
depends to a great extent upon the heat of your spark. 


and seed one 


Why a Hot Spark SAVES Fuel 


Greatest power is obtained from your engine when 

- hot, intense spark fires the mixture rapidly—that is, 
when complete combustion takes place in the shortest 
time. Rapid expansion of vaporized fuel develops 
maximum power at the piston—slow expansion reduces 
the power at the piston. Engineers know that the 
hotter the spark, the more rapid the combustion. 


You can readily see that when combustion takes place 
the piston is traveling away from the driving force of 
the gas and that the quicker the combustion, the quicker 
the energy is liberated and greater is the power deliv- 
ered to the piston, because the full force acts before the 
piston can get away from it. 


High Tension 


| 


GNETOS 


> OR THISY 


The Amount of Fuel Saved is Determined 
BY THE HEAT OF THE SPARK. 


The K-W Gives the Hottest 
Spark Known 


As a result owners of K-W equipped tractors can fire 
mixtures and still get full power from their en- 
gines means a material reduction in fuel 
bills. ‘They are also able to fire the iower and cheaper 
grades of fuel because a K-W magneto fires all fuels; 
—and more, it gets maximum power out of every drop 


leaner 
which 


used, regardless of how slow or fast the engine runs. 
Turn ordinarily wasted fuel into useful work by 
making sure the tractor you buy is K-W equipped. 


Look for the K-W Trade Mark. Write today for a 
list of K-W equipped tractors and free illustrated book- 
let, “Plow This Additional Acreage Without Fuel 
Cost.” If your present tractor is not K-W equipped 
and you want to plow additional acreage without fuel 
cost, write us,—a K-W Magneto will do this. 





2807 CHESTER AVE: CLEVELAND, Oni0. U.S.A. 


Fire Any Kind of Fuel 
and Get Maxismiiam Power 
Out of Ever y eS Used 
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way the cradlers cut while the dew 
was on and bound it up damp, causing 
the grain to mold or sprout. By us- 
ing a binder you can save your grain 
in far less time. I get calls from my 
neighbors every year to come and cut 
their grain, 

Then another important item is that 
you can let your grain get ripe. In 
the old-fashioned way a great deal of 
grain was cut green, causing the grain 
to shrivel and it was light and chaffy. 
means use a binder, as 
this is the best method of saving 
small grain. WILLIS J. DURHAM. 

Roscoe, N. C. 


[ say by all 





Some Harvesting Ideas 


HE farmer should first sow enough 

grain so he can afford to buy a 
grain binder, and then see that the 
binder is in working order before 
hand. When the heads on the grain 
get filled out plump and the heads 
and stems are a bright yellow, it is 
time to get the binder into the field 
with three horses or mules or a trac- 
tor hitched to it. If the stock is to pull 
this binder, two three-horse or mule 
teams should be ready, so one can 
change teams every three hours and 
keep the cutting going from the time 
the dew is off in the morning until 


night. The cutting should be hurried 
along with, for if the grain gets too 
ripe it will shatter out and is of 


course a loss. 

The bundles which are cut and tied 
by the binder should be handled just 
about as fast as the grain is cut. This 
will take two men if the grain is 
good. Take two bundles and set them 
up together with the heads of grain 
up. Push the tops together, then get 
seven more bundles and set up with 
the two already set up, putting them 
as close together as possible. Then 
get one bundle and spread both ends 
and lay over the nine now sitting up. 
Then take another bundle in like 
manner and cross the other which 
you have laid on top this. These two 
bundles will shed the water if rain 
comes. 
should be left in the 
weeks and 
The thresh- 
grain 


The grain 
shock for two or three 
then it is ready to thresh. 
ing and separating of the 
should be watched very closely to see 
that no grain is blown through with 
the straw. Grain should not be 
threshed while damp. Either sack at 
the separator or haul in the wagon 
loose and put in bins close enough to 
hold grain. Then the grain is ready 
for market or any use you have for it, 

ELMER WILLARD. 


Jeanette, Miss. 





A North Carolina Farmer’s Way 


re HARVESTING small grain, the 
first thing is to have the binder in 
the best of condition, that you may 
get the best service. 

Your binder is adjustable, and you 
can tie practically any size bundle 
you want by changing the trip on 
trip rod. 

Have your bundles good sized and 
cut the crop while green enough to 
stand erect and you will save a larger 
per cent of your crop and have a nice, 
smooth bundle. 

You can tie the bundle almost any- 
where from six inches of the bottom 
to within six inches of the top of 
the bundle, reckoning from two and 
one-half to three feet straw. I always 
tie mine about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the top to bottom of bun- 
dle. This gives somewhat of wedge- 
shaped bundle. I take three bundles 
and stand one straight up and stand 
one on either side, with just enough 
slant to brace the center bundk. I 
then place one bundle on each side of 
the three bundles above mentioned, 
keeping the heads pulled up straight 
and not allowing them to blow off of 
look rugged. I then take a nice bun- 
dle with head up and string (or bind- 
ing) as near the heads as the bundle 
will hold together and [ divide the 
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I Need a Bicycle” 


“T’ve got to get around more. 
Hoofing it takes too long —an 
automobile is too expensive 
for short trips — a bicycle is 
just what I need!” 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


The choice of the farmer who 
knows is the Iver Johnson. Because 
ofits strong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel; drop-forged parts, and its im- 
proved scientific ‘‘Two-point’’ ball 
bearing construction both on one axle 
—runs as smoothly as water over a 
dam. Allequipment the most modern. 
Every bicycle guaranteed satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. 


nile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster 
extra on Juveniles). 


uve- 
rake 


Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog “’ B”’ and Illua- 
trated Booklet on Firearms ‘'A” 
iwer Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
316 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco New York 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
are safe. Youcan 
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Bees f:Profit 
Nas J Make big money with little 
work. Little expense to begin. 
Bees find their own food. Honey 
finds a ready market at good prices. 


We will buy what youcanspare. Bees 
are easily kept and cared for 


THE ROOT WAY 


Our special hives give winter and summer 
protection. Complete line of beekeepers’ sup- 
lies. Low price beginner's outfit. Free book, 
Bees for Pleaszz2 and Profit," packed with 
information about this fascinating eccupation. 
A copy is yours for the asking--write for it today. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
214 Main St. (4) Medina, Ohio 
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—= Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
aS | en | ag ibe | 
CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vepT. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


"The Fruit Jar of the Fields’’ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
te those who write now. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Kansas City, Me. Macomb, tll. 














{n colors explains 
Free Catalo how you Can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, elso or wood wheels to G@ 
am any running ‘ 
gear. Send for 
yj it today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
59 Ek 6t.,Quiney Ui, 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper | 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive | 
ner. If you don’t file your paper for future } 
feferenee, then give the paper to some farmer, 
anm woman or farm boy. 








i | keep all loose 


| any 


| shock 


| time we had 


| guards are 
| plates and sickle sections are in good 
supply of | 
bear- | 


bundle as nearly in halves as I can 
and open and set over the five bundles 
inentioned. I so completely open the 
bundle that it entire 
top of the shock, and at the same time 
from the 


base of the 


cap covers the 


heads five 
bundles that the 
shock “snugged” in nicely and covet 
them with the cap bundle. This makes 
a nice smooth shock, and if left erect 
will settle that way and will stand 
reasonable amount of rain and 


make 


wind. 

Does it pay 
ble? I think so 

Last year I cut my oats about June 
20 and finished threshing them about 
August 7, leaving them remain in the 
about 45 days. During this 
several hard winds and 
as much as six 

but my straw 
was nice when threshed and 1 sold 
more than to pay for the 
phosphate, 500 pounds per acre, used 
the oat Well, the most of 


all 
me 


this 
see 


to go to 


Let 


trou- 


rain that stood 


up the 


one 


inches shock, 
enough 


on crop 


|my neighbors lost all the straw and 


them fit 
were in 


the 


for 


oats not many of 
the market, while mine 
excellent condition. 


A. L. CUTHRELL 


were 


Fairfield, N. C 


Put Your Binder in Shape Early 


‘WE ALWAYS look over our binder 


it least a week or ten days prior 
to using, to clean it off thoroughly, 
oil up, repair certain parts if neces- 
sary, and order repairs if needed. 

If you haven’t already done so, go 
over your binder right now carefully, 
and find out just what parts need re 
pairing or replacing. 1 know farmers 


! who put off the above job until the 


day before they are ready or expect 
to commence harvesting, which often 
means delay for a day or two and 
often a week or more, due to having 
to make repairs and order some onc 
or more worn or broken pieces. 
means the 
grain by its getting too ripe, shatter- 
ing out and falling down. 
also likely to occur any time at this 
season, and if we should happen to 
have a heavy wind and rain 


This 


also loss of considerable 


Storms are 


storm 


| when the grain is dead ripe, it means 


the loss of the best portion of the 


| crop, as it is impossible for the binder 


to save it when blown or beaten flat 


down by a severe wind and _ rain 
storm. 
Be sure that all canvasses’are in 


good condition, if not, replace with 
new ones. Examine every part care- 


| fully, giving special attention to the 


the 
ground 


sure that 
and the 


making 
in line 


cutter bar, 


cutting order. A liberal 
kerosene is fine to loosen the 
ings which often are a little tight, due 
to paint, dried grease, dirt and rust. 
It is also a good idea to kerosene the 
blade and guards to take off that old 
dirt and rust. Bear in mind that good 


machine oil should be used freely 


when starting and applied frequently 


during the entire harvest. We always 
oil up at deast every hour, and oftener 
is better. In oiling, be sure to not 


overlook any of the small oil holes. 


| Oil is quite steep in price just now, 


yet it is much chaper than new ma- 
chinery. 
vesting the coming season. 


WM. HART HARRISON. 


Why Not Use “Iron Slaves’? 
ENSLAVING 


something of 





fellow man _ is 


past; 


our 
the 


Bear this in mind when har- 


but it is | 


possible for us to work iron slaves on | 


our farms, slaves who have no feeling, 
nor ask for pay. 
doesn’t call them slaves, it calls them 
farming machines. The great object- 


Of course the world | 


ion to farming machinery is that we | 


are poor and it is too costly. Why 
not organize, go into partnership, re- 
move the stumps, and use iron slaves? 
—Clinton High, Durham County, N. C 


| 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
~ ‘ 


borhood. 
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Hot Water Heating 


for Small Farm Houses 











heat any kind or size of house. 


MERICAN 


RADIATORS 


- service. 


IDEAL 





DAMERICAN I 
RADaTOR Co. 











development of hect. 
IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 


Heating.” 





The IDEAL ARCOLA Radiator-Boiler is a new invention and fully tried out for beating sniali 
cellarless houses with radiators ‘ 


The IDEAL ARCOLA Radiator-Boiler 


is made for heating small cellarless houses. 
the room it stands in but unlike a stove it also sends heat to radi- 
ators in the other rooms of the house heating the whole intericr 
with but one fire. Uses no more fuel than one stove. The IDEAL 
ARCOLA is one of the great family of IDEAL Boilers made to 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and quickly installed 
in your farm house without disturbing your present heating arrangements 
will then have a heating outfit that will 

last longer than the house will stand 

= . and give daily, economical, and cleanly 


: Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 

You will say that IDEAL heating is the 

greatest improvement and necessity 

that you can put on your ferm for it 

gives you the needed comiort and 

= enjoyment during the long season of 


S on zero, chilly, and damp weather. 
reese wre It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
== or running water in order to operate an 
E19 IDEAL heating outfit. 
h burn high priced fuel because IDEAL Boilers 
t burn any local fuel with great economy and 


Send for our Free Heating Book 
We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
¢ goes into the cubject very 
completely and tells you things you 
oughttoknow aboutheating yourhome. 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


There is no need to 


Like a stove it heats 


Thousands of farm 
homes are enjoying 
the winter in comfort 


with IDEAL HEATING. 


You 








The IDEAL 
comes complete rcady to 
operate with tie radi- 
ators in adjoining living 


ARCOLA 


rooms. Also just the 
thing for hog or chicken 
houses. Write fe: sepa- 
rate booklet “IDEAL 
ARCOLA.” 


Write to 


Department F- 28 
Chicago: 





agents. 
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A Simonds buck saw cuts 
faster and with less effort. 
Frames are rigid and 
blades the keenest. 
Simonds Manufacturing 
Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. New York 
Chicago San Francisco 








IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30_H-P. és »/ 





0 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable org 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly | 
reduced prices, Best™ ; 
Engine—longest rec- | I EF «- 
ord strongest guarantee. Choose your own 
terms. Nocut in quality, but a big cut in price 
for quick action. Write for new cut-price cata- 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo- 
2354 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Save your papers and get a. binder, 


'; 
















Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss gus 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud 
ulont misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purthase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ 
ing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarap~- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 














Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 
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A RUGGED TIRE 
Built To Stand Hard Service 


HE Racine Country Road Tire is scientifically desioned and 

constructed to meet the farmer’s needs. It is built for the man 
who must drive his car over bad roads as well as good ones, It is 
a tough, resilient tire, extra tested to yicld the fullest measure of 
extra mileage. 


Racine Country Road Tires 


are backed by a 5000-mile guarantee, and you can, with ordinary 
tire care, expect mileage far in excess of this distance. In the side- 
walls of Racine Country Road Tires there is 49% greater strength, 
to fight road ruts. The tread is bridged up to the center to give a 
rugged wearing surface, 

And—Racine Country Road Tires are Extra Tested in Racine 
Rubber Company factories. An extra test completes each stage in 
manufacture. ‘This extra care in the factory means extra wear on 
the road 

Use Racine Tires and save money. 

For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy beara the name 


Racine Rubber Company . . - Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers also of Racine *‘Multi-Mile’’ Cord Tires 














_ what users say of the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine—its remarkable pumping ability ’ 
and performance under every possible condi- 


tion has made it famous. The way that the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


has tackled and solved the water problem onthe farm 
is wonderful. It makes absolutely certain at amoment’s 
notice an abundant supply of fresh cool water for all 
purposes, regardless of any and all wind and weather 
conditions. Comes complete and can be put into service 
in afew minutes. Does not interfere with a windmill. 

Send for Catalog No. 17-A—it_gives full description 
and endorsement of thousands of users. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Builders of Farm Engines 
50 Palmer Street Madison, Wisconsin 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The | 


Progressive Farmer.” 








ing 
geresses, from July 25 to April 1 


SOWING OATS AT LAST CULTI- 
VATION OF COTTON 


Mr. Moore Tells About a Plan That Is 


Giving Excellent Results in the 
Coastal Plain Country of North 
Carolina 


ie THIS section, where it is so easy 
to make a living, so many of the 
land holders have been content to be 
tobacco growers, and hence 
and grain buyers, that nobody 
has much accurate knowledge of the 
possibilities of other crops; and least 
of all, about oats, since most of what 
we have seen were planted in the 
spring, from poor seed, and under 
the most unfavorable conditions, and 
no records kept. 


cotton or 


hay 


It is not strange then that when the 
oat crop has been arraigned the jury 
has unhesitatingly said, “Guilty.” But 
before an impartial jury could reach 
a verdict, there are some things about 
oats that it would want to know. 

Among those things are, what kind 
of land suits them best? What is the 
best variety for a given section, anda 
given purpose? Best time and man- 
ner of planting. Best use to make of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

) ire land du t 
co ig but t 
sSOWiINnL It will give grazi 
cember and January It wall | t 
erosion for the entire season, at vill 
make as much vegetation as yoy 
would care to turn ler early the 
spring 

We use about five pecks to the re. 
Yields, covering a period of six years 


and some twenty-five demonstrations, 
run from twenty to sixty-five bushels 
In 1918, one man, Mr. H. G, 
harvested 38.3 bush. 
els per acre and sold nearly 300 bush. 
els of seed oats,at $1.50 per bushel from 
8 acres that were sowed August 11, at 
the last cultivation of cotton in 197. 


per acre, 
Brown, Conetoe, 


Our cotton farmers could, by plant. 
ing oats at the last cultivation, make 
hay and grain to meet the deficit, and 
never miss the time, the land, nor 





oe 








the labor. At the same time they 
could winter all the stock they 
could carry through the summer, 
and increase the fertility of their 
soils. With cover crops at. that 
time, it is oats or nothing; and 
on most cotton farms it is then or 
never. Of course we still have a large 
7 








OATS SOWED AUGUST 5 AT 
TAKEN NOVEMBER 21, 


LAST 
FARM OF 


them. That is, should they be used 
for green manuring, for grazing, for 
hay, or for grain, or even yet, to 
make grain and hog off? What is a 
fair yield, and what place should they 
fill in a rotation? Feeling the need 
of this information, and never finding 
any place where it was on tap, I made 
some rather than ex- 
periments, and these are my conclus- 
ions, for what they may be worth: 


First, 


} even +3 
observations, 


that fall oats, on the same 
or twice as much grain, as will spring 
oats. In fact, | am not appearing as 


counsel to defend spring oats. 

They do best on Norfolk Fine and 
Portsmouth loams. We can make a 
profitable crop of oats on most any 
land in Edgecombe that will make a 
profitable crop of cotton. 


As for their place in a cropping sys- 


tem, they are most important as a 


cover crop. In this way they take 
high rank for any use you would 
make of any other non-leguminous 


cover crop. 


The best time to plant is August or 
the first half of September. However, 


the possible time of planting oats is 
longer than any other crop I know. 
Of course, I would not claim that ev- 
ery day of that time is the best time, 
but I have seen them planted, chang- 


the variety as the season pro- 


(and this 


The best means I know 
also tells their place in a rotation) is 
to scatter broadcast, ahead of the cul- 
tivator, at the last cultivation of cot- 
ton, whenever that may be. 

[The merits of this custom are as 
follows: It is the only safe plan not 


CULTI VATION 


OF COTTON. PHOTOGKAPH 
T. R. JENKINS, TARBORO, N. C. 
number, who prefer the nothing and 


ZENO MOORE. 


the never. 


Whitakers, N. C. 





Pastures for Pigs Again 
IG Club Agent, W. C. Parsons, of 


South Carolina, makes the follow- 
ing specific suggestions on pastures 
for pigs as a sequel to his recent let- 
ter of instruction to club members on 
this subject. He suggests that where 
there are no lots under fence, some of 
these crops can be planted open 
field, cultivated, and cut as green feed 


for pigs. 

Rape: annual crop for winter and 
spring grazing; plant in late summef 
or early spring, drill or broadcast. 

Cowpeas: annual crop for early fall 
pasture; plant April to July, drill ot 
broadcast. 

Soy beans: annual crop for early 
fall pasture; plant May to July, drill. 

Oats and rye: annual winter crops 
for pasture; plant September to No- 
vember, broadcast. 

Vetch: annual crop for winter and 
spring grazing; plant September to 
November, broadcast with oats or ry® 
crop for late sum 


Sorghum: annual 
May to July, drill 


mer pasture; plant 
or broadcast. 

crop for fall pas- 
July, drill 


Peanuts: annual 
ture; plant May to 


lar 5 
Corn and velvet beans: annual crop? 
for fall and winter pasture; plant 
May to June, drill. 
. , {n- 
Bur and crimson clover: a! lw 
ter crops for past plant Septem 
ber to Novemb«e r broadcast 
Re mber that vetch and the clov- 
s should be inoculated. 
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The MIDDLEBROOKS 
AREAL PAZOR 


MAN'S 





USE IT TEN DAYS #< “=. 


& easiest shaves 
of your life. After trial, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, and we 
send you FREE our $1 STROP ond our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give youa lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. Fully guaranteed, 
Over 800,000 in use, CUT OUT THIS 
AD andf just say: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.”’ 
Address 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 
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Turn Your Trees fF 





Say 
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424 intoCASH 
a Ss There’s hundreds of dollars 
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worth of lumber over there in 
the woodlot and the way to get 
it out is to saw it out_with an 
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a ‘American’’ Portable Saw Mill. 
mya 4‘lrees bring on when sawed i. 
25sa4 into lumber. ou have no 
ne timber your Lg bors have. 
ye paw foe them andmake big prof- 
P20 its. ‘American’ Millswill saw 
4 Zgq 2500 feet acy with 8H. P. on 
“a engine, — 4 tomove. Noe 
-. pericase on ed. Highest qual- 7 
€4 ity mills on the market, t < 
ag ony 
Be Writefor free booklet SY 
v4 American Saw Mill Mach’ry Co., BAN 





1386 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
Yew York 
Digtributors in all large centers. 












Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, - 
CHICAGO .NEW YORK * 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest mean Jot 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and d ‘Cattle. 
Name, address a umber stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on Ay 


F.S.Burch &Co.161W. HuronSt.Chicag : 





AERATES AND COOLS MILK at one oper- 
tion. Halts bacteria growth—removes odors 
—éaves time. Simple—easy to clean—low in 
cost. Recommended by producers and cream- 








for soece 6 offer. The Improved CHAMP! 
<r COOL ER. AERATOR saves its cost 
in one week—write for folder. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER Co. 
Dopt.E ’ Cortiand, N. Ve 


: aie FILMS DEVELOPED 


Mail us your next films—best work, prompt ser- 
vice. Roll films developed free, packs 15c. DeLuxe 
Prints 3c to6c eatn. Enclose stamps to save delay. 
» —_ Bromaree’s Eastman KODAK Agency, BiRMiNoKam, ALA 



















KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
STRONG AND WELL 


and give them oe fair start in life on the road to 
happiness and success. Every mother should learn 
how to accomplish this by reading. 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 


by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on 
all that pertains to the care and well-being of the 
little ones. It advises and informs you concerning 
fentilation, bathing, — feeding, the treatment 
of childish ailments. etc., and will be an invalu- 
able aid in every home where there are growing 
youngsters. A book that will prove its worth over 
and over again. 

“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine prac- 
cal knowledge. . = information given in 
it is ef the kind that declares dividends. ’’—Char- 
lotte Medical Journal. 

“Will be a boon to many a puzzled parent and 
May assist in saving the lives of thousands of little 
ones.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 

- mo. cloth. Illustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 
two-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘’The Heelth, Care of the Growing 

Child,”’ both for $2.25. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 
— Address nearest office. 
les 




















OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 





THE grass and weeds will get your 
crops “if you don’t watch out!” 
When corn is two to four feet high, 

make a side application of nitrate of 

soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

Don’t plant on clover sod for from 
two to three weeks after it is plowed 
under, 

Save some of the oats for seed. Se- 
lect the most promising field and then 
keep its yield separated from the 
other when harvesting and threshing. 

There is still ample time to plant 
peas, peanuts and beans for the hogs. 
These crops will mean a great deal in 
getting the shoats in shape for finish- | 
ing off, 





Every farmer ought to have a vac- 
uum bottle to carry drinking water 
to the field with him. These bottles 
will keep the water cool no matter 
how hot it is in the field, and will 
save time and comfort. 

Have you made a planting of pole 
beans? This variéty of bean has a 
great advantage over the bush varie- 
ties, for it bears a great deal longer— 
often until frost if well tilled and the | 
beans are kept picked off and none 
allowed to ripen. 

Do not delay buying that canning 
outfit too long. It will pay for itself in 
one season, if properly used. Such an 
outfit not only means easier canning, 
but is a much surer method of saving 
fruits and vegetables than the old | 
Way. 
Plant a soil-building crop between | 
the rows of fruit trees. Cowpeas and 
soy beans can hardly be beat for this 
purpose. They may be sowed broad- 
cast, but it is better to plant them in 
rows so as to allow cultivation. Try 
this plan, 

Where fruit trees are heavily laden 
with fruit, a portion of the crop 
should be removed. This is particularly 
true of peaches and plums. Thin the 
fruit by hand when it is about the size 
of marbles, leaving it a distance of 
three to four inches apart. It will pay 
by producing large and quality fruit. 

Do not lose a day in getting in the 
fly screens. Many a man has failed 
to do this because he “couldn’t afford 
it” and as a result of his neglect (and 











{it can be called nothing but neglect) 
| has paid out several times the cost of 








| from annoyance, 
eries. If your dealer cannot supply you write | 


| children. 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away @ copy of The Progressive | | 
Farmer. if you don’t file your paper for future | | 
eee, then give the paper to some farmer, | | 
arm woman or farm boy. i 
nes 


_—_—— 
YOUR GARDEN 


Prof. Massey’s Garden Book will assure 
dandy garden. It gives you just the 


‘ 

















the screens in doctor bills. Screens 
not only mean health but freedom 


But do not depend upon the screens 
alone for fly protection. They are in- 
dispensable, but if flies are abundant, 
some will get in as doors are opened. 
Especially is this true where there are 
Prevent an abundance of 
flies by destroying all breeding places 
—manure piles, filthy pig pens, open 
closets. Clean up the farm and keep 
it clean, and then use a swatter on | 
every fly that survives and sneaks in 
through the screens. 

Young frying chickens are now be- 
ing placed on the market, and farmers 
should remember to pen and fatten 
them at least ten days before sale. It 
is very profitable feeding. It will just 
about make the feed used double in 
value. This statement is verified by 
the fact that many people make a 
business of buying chickens and then 
fattening them for market—making a 
good living on the profits. 





LET’S STOP EATING COTTON AND 
TOBACCO 


At a recent farmers’ conference at Tus- 
kegee Institute a Negro farmer told how he 
had raised $1,200 worth of cotton and put all 











the money in the bank. He had raised 
enough corn, meat, poultry, vegetables, etc., 
to feed his family and meet running ex- 
penses, so his cotton was truly a ‘“‘money 
crop.” We don't eat cotton any more,” he 
is reported to have said; ‘‘we bank it,” 
That is the thing for cotton growers gen- 


erally to do—to quit eating cotton. Many 
of them have quit, but there are still too 
many who look to the cotton field for their 
bread and meat. Some tobacco farmers, too, | 
till have the same unfortunate habit, and 
they, too, must break themselves of it. Cot- 
ton and tobacco are good crops, but not to 
eat. Let's quit trying to eat them,.—South- 





ern Agriculturist. 


(13) 849 
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-affic Lruck 


Thrift and saving is just com- 
mon everyday “Horse Sense” 
let the Traffic Truck save for 
you. 


**Horse Sense’’ 
demands it 
for economy 
in hauling 


When you purchase a Traffic 
you save hundreds of dollars 
in first cost. 


You save in maintenance cost 
because the Traffic is an econ- 
omical truck to operate. 


You save in value depreciation 
because the Traffic’s first cost 
is less. 


You save in the long run be- 
cause the Traffic has thous- 
ands of miles of hard service 
built into it, and--- 


The Traffic hauls on average 
roads a 4,000-lb. load 14 miles 
in one hour for 30c worth of 
gasoline---against four miles an 
hour with a team. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-Ib. capacity truck in the world 
and is produced by the largest exclus- 
ive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity 
trucks. 


Make up your mind---now---to own a Traffic. 
Use your “Horse Sense.” 


Cc Chassis $1395 f. o. b. St. Louis 


Write for Catalog today. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Before You Decide 
Take a Briscoe Ride 


That’s the surest way to motor-car satisfaction.’ 


You may have in mind a car costing several hun- 
dred dollars more than the Briscoe. 


But let the nearest Briscoe dealer show you Bris- 
coe comfort, Briscoe beauty, Briscoe power 
wonderful economy of the Briscoe motor. 


Then consider the remarkable Briscoe price. 
That’s the way Briscoe owners are made. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, 


and the 





Jackson, 
Michigan 

















Hew to More , 
For Your Peanuts. : 


WHEY is it that some pea- 

nuts have no market— 
while others are bringing 1c 
to lic a pound above the 
market price? In February, I put 
this question to a buyer. This was 
his reply: “Last year the crop was 
large. In many sections it was not 
picked. The shocks stood out in the 
fields throughout the winter. Those 
peanuts are only fit for hog feed. 
We don’t want them at any price. 
But we are paying 30c. to 50c. a 
bushel above market price in order 
to get good nuts. 

“When last year’s big crop was 
dumped on the market, it broke the 
price. Buyers stopped buying. No- 
body wants to see a falling market 
for peanuts. Business only gets brisk 
when prices are climbing upwards. I 
believe peanuts will advance. But 
they will go up only if farmers can 
hold the crop. And the crop can be 


ae” 
<-anan™ 


Some Bring 134c. Above 
Market Price—No Buyers 
for Others. 


held for a peter price only if 
roperly picked.” 

Mover were there summed up better rea- 
sons for picking the crop with a Benthall. 
Those who owned this machine were not 
compelled to leave their peanuts in the 
field. Their peanuts could be picked and 
held for a better price because the Ben- 





thall picks as perfectly as human hands.» 


While cylinder machines may crack shells 
so that weevils get in and they will not 
keep, the Benthall cannot crack the nuts. 
Germination is kept im, and the weevil 
kept out. Benthall picked peanuts can 
be held for the advance in price which 
usually begins in March or April. 

Plan to pick the crop with a Benthall— 
the machine that can be run with a 6h. p. 
engine—built without cylinders you see on 
other machines, For the past two years 
the d2mand has far exceeded my factory’s 
output. Write for catalog and information. 


C. A.SHOOP, Sec’y., Benthall Machine Co., 
149 Shoop Street, Suffolk, Virginia. a 





Send in your renewal. Get up a clab and get a reward. 


| SELECTING SMALL GRAIN SEED 


| 

Careful Selection of Oat, Wheat and 
Rye Seed Will Pay, and Every 
Farmer Who Can Should Practice It 


T IS beyond our ability to estimate 

the value to the farmers, individ- 
ually, and to the country, as a whole, 
if every farmer would go at once into 
his wheat, oats 
and other small 
grain fields and 
pick out the choic- 
est spots where 
the grain is the 
heaviest and freest 





from weeds, and 
then select in the 
bundle the yields 
of these, which 


MR, LATHAM 


will be the “cream 
of the field.” Enough should be se- 
lected to thresh at least twice as 
much grain as will be needed for seed 
another year. Just as soon as these 
specially selected bundles are dry 
enough in the small shocks, they 
should be re-shocked in larger shocks 
j or small stacks, and the tops of the 
|} same should be covered with duck 
|cloth or similar material to add to 
| their protection from rains. To fas- 
| ten the capping cloth on the shock, 
stones or heavy irons, tied securely 
to the edges, may be used. 





When the grain is thoroughly dry, 
and you are ready to thresh your se- 
lected bundles, give the machine a 
| good cleaning, getting out of it all the 
| weed seeds, other grain, and trash, 
| and thresh the selected bundles slow- 
| ly and carefully. Put the seed in a 
| rat-proof bin until you have time to 
' screen it, or grade it, as it is some- 
times called. When the grain is in 
the bin you should take precautions 
| to see that it does not heat. A good 
| way to prevent this is to put air pipes 
at reasonable distances apart through 
the bin. Amy kind of air pipe that has 
a few air-holes in it and is open and 
exposed to the air at each end will 
answer the purpose. If one cannot 
get the air pipes, then a few planks 
between the body of the grain will 
help some, but this is not nearly so 
efficient as the pipes. Wooden pipes 
can be constructed out of scantlings, 
by taking three and fastening them 
together and forming a V-shaped 
pipe, letting them pass from end to 
end through the bin. These pipes can 
be made strong enough to stand the 
pressure, and not nailed tight enough 
to prevent the circulation of the air. 


Later in the season, when the hurry 
of the harvest time is over, get an 
old-fashioned wheat-cleaning machine 
or grain grader that will separate the 
small and light grains from the heavy. 
Failing to be able to get hold .of a 
cleaner or grader, the same object 
can be obtained by using a 2x6 plank 
and making a frame 2x4 feet, covering 
the bottom with wire netting of the 
proper sized mesh to permit the small- 
er grains to pass through, but holding 
back the larger grains. Swing this, 
which can be done with either rope 
or wire, and pour into this wire-bot- 
tom frame a quantity of grain and 
shake until the small grains have 
passed through. By unhooking one 
end the larger grains, which are left 
in the frame, can be poured out onto 
a sheet or emptied into a box, and 
proceeding until the entire amount is 
sifted. 


This is of course a bit crude and 
.slow, but if one cannot obtain a bet- 
ter method of separating the better 
from the poor, it is time well spent 
and will bring dollars in return. The 
probabilities are that 10 or 15 per cent 
of the oats or wheat in your fields this 
year is a great deal better than the 
remainder. If you plant all of it, as 








| is usually done, you invite deterior- 


ation, and lessen greatly your yields. 


{| We would not think of ceasing to se- 


lect our better animals for propa- 
gation and turn them all loose to- 
gether, but it is just as good business 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to do so as to plant seed without se- 
lection. A. M. LATHAM. 
Anson, Texas. 


Why Make an Abundance of Forage 
This Year? 


HE South always produces as a 

whole less forage than it needs 
Year by year it is produ@ing more hay, 
silage and pasturage, but never 
enough for its increasing production 
of livestock, 

In addition to these general rea- 
sons for increasing the acreage of 
forage crops in 1919, there are addi- 
tional incentives. Chief of these is 
the high price of grain and other con- 
centrated feeds. The present scale of 
prices on these is phenomenally high. 
There are reasons to believe that 
these feeds will be high through an- 
other winter. For example, corn is 
not being planted as extensively as 
usual in regions adapted to wheat, 
since for the latter crop there is a 
guaranteed war price, and _ since, 
moreover, wheat is preferred to corn 
under conditions where labor is 
scarce, as at the present time. There- 
fore we have a-phenomenal acreage 
in wheat, with prospect of reduced 
acreage of corn and consequent high 
price of the latter. 





Those best informed expect a con- 
tinuation of the high prices of wheat 
bran and shorts. There is no assur- 
ance that cottonseed meal will be 
notably lower next winter than dur- 
ing the recent past, especially in view 
of the probability that the European 
demands for cattle feed, and especial 
ly cottonseed meal, will revive. Every 
acre of forage reduces the amount of 
feed required next winter to support 
the South’s increasing herds. Experi 
ence of the past winter in which many 
cattle have perished in the South 
gives us ample warning against reli- 
ance upon the open range. 

The time is short in which to pro- 
vide against the necessity for pur 
chasing next winter of unduly large 
amounts of high-priced concentrates. 
Among the steps that we can imme- 
diately take to reduce the feed bills 
of next winter are the following: 


1, Plant for hay ample acres of cow- 


peas, soy beans, Sudan grass, sor- 
ghum, German millet, etc. 
2. Plant silage crops throughout 


May, especially sorghum and corn, 
Soy beans, always suitable for the 
silo, are especially needed as a silage 
crop in 1919, because the mixture of 
this legume at the silo with corn or 
sorghum so increases the percentage 
of protein in the silage as notably to 
decrease the amount of cottonseed or 
peanut meal that will need to be pur- 
chased next winter. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





Destroying Tent Caterpillars 


y iphas above-named pests are very 
numerous in our orchards this 
spring, and in working to rid the 
peach orchard of them, we have found 
a method which we think is more ef- 
fective and less dangerous than the 
torch. 


In burning out the nests we have 
found unless one holds the torch in 
contact so long that the bark and 
young fruit are liable to serious dam- 
age the nest is not entirely destroyed, 
and there will be enough live worms 
left to re-establish the colony. 


We take an open can, half full of 
kerosene, and a short stick, splinter- 
ed on the end, wind up the nest on the 
stick, holding the can under the nest 
in the meantime so any stray worms 
will fall into the can. Submerge the 
nest and worms rolled up on the stick 
in the oil, which kills them at once. 
Then take the oiled nest and swab the 
tree or limbs where the nest was, 
which will kill any worms that may 
have escaped. 

B. K. MORRISON. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Your Choice! 
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These beauti- 
ful whiteshoes 


j derful quality 
one Sf uc .. a 
Ai, masnin 1 
HEEL ‘eles that a. 
are glad to 
send you pair 
ON APPROVAL. 
Splendid white canvas, 
8 smart, stylish boot 
for street or dress. 
Wonderfully com- 
fortable and the 
easiest material 
~ to clean. / 
= _ + potested whine 
stonish you by th ; eather soles. 
and delight you by ther beasts and! Your cheice 
Your tena" back “oubie Soles: Of military low 
heel or Bich 
French heel. Send No Money. Simply feend A 
mame and address. The shoes will come at once, 
postage prepaid and on approval. Pay our amazing 
low price of only $2.690n arrival, FREE: A package 
/ white shoe cleaner ff you will send the coupon at once. Y 
suneun Mall Coupon Nowanununun 


BOSTON MAT ¢ ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 1028 

Essex P.O. Building, Boston, Mass. 

Pos ip prepaid my pele put yg + + once, I bs 
aes al: Ivrisk nothing! Send seenar free, 

D High Heel () Low Heel 


Mame 2... seccccccccccccescccacccscesccecsccccvesses 


All Sizes ‘ 
C,D & Ewide 
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25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Say 


Simple, Dependabie. A Fuel maker 
ee. work saver, Cave any oy logs intoany lengths, 
Easy to move from log to and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG-SAW 
Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
ows and rae engine When not sawing wood use 
casine for pumping water and on 


sien: ssntz OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


c—— 1849'Wood Street, 
: Ottewea, 
Kensee, 




























We EK pays 
ine Black Beauty 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. 
Get the Black Beauty—factery- 
direct; wholesale price. Magnifi- 
cent wheel. Strongest, raciest 
in all cycledom. J-yr. guar. 
18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel before paying a 
cent. Get our Catalog ; select 
your model, 20 Styles. We 
ship at our own risk. Keepor 
return. No waiting to save up. 
Monthstopay—smallamounton 
acceptance, py $1 a week. 
Get our factory 
Sundries po first. Lowest 4 
inthe country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for'cyclists. FreeSundriesCat!’ g. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 65 Philadelphia 





Ship'd on 

Approval 

Freight 
Prepaid 





















For vyegeta- 
bles, fruit 
and seed 
corn. It 
saves time, 
labor and 
money Feeds 


,iust like 

fresh pick 

- “-.” The 

ine a prec is 

simple, easy and sure, and the Foods thus preserved 
are delicious and wholesome. This is the best and 
the only dehydrator ef the type in the werld. Sci- 
entific, preved. Run by a kerosene fan. Ask fer 


catalog D 2 
THE LAKE BREEZE M®@TOR, 
574-A W. Menree &t., 
—? 








Chicago. 
_J 








a= any soil. Makes V-sha 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 


deep. J Allsteel, Reversible. Adjustable. 

‘or tree book and our proposition. 

Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 331 Qwensboro, Ky. 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye amd barley A perfect com- 











| be considered as a substitute crop on 
| suitable soils. 


Peanuts Will Probably Pay This 
Year 


T THE risk of repetition, the wri- 

ter feels impelled again to urge 
that a liberal acreage be planted in 
peanuts in those neighborhoods in the 
southern part of the 
where this was an important sale crop 
last year. As stated in an earlier ar- 
ticle, this course is advised only for 
those sections that are accessible to 
peanut pickers. 

This subject is again brought up 
here because it is practicable to con- 
tinue to plant Spanish peanuts 
throughout this month and even into 
June. Where the presence of large 
numbers of boll weevils in the young 
cotton plants a little later causes any 
acres of cotton to be plowed up, as 
occurs every year, peanuts are still to 





Let us not be discouraged by the 
practical spoiling of many peanuts 
last season after being dug. It is not 
to be expected that an equally wet 
fall will follow that of 1918. 

But even with favorable weather for 
harvesting peanuts, we may as well 
face the fact that more careful meth- 
ods of stacking than have heretofore 
prevailed on some farms must be em- 
ployed. Moreover, there is need in 
most “peanut regions” for a larger 
amount of warehouse space or 
storage space on the farm. For few 
crops will shelter pay better than for 
peanuts. 

The oil mills are always crowded 
to capacity during most of the fall 
with cotton seed, and this congested 
condition makes them indisposed to 
pay maximum prices for peanuts un- 
til much of the cotton seed has been 
crushed. Meantime it should not be 
necessary for any farmer to keep all 
his peanuts in the stack, merely be- 
cause he has not sufficient storage 
space on the farm for threshed pea- 
nuts. 

Prompt picking and storing is ad- 
visable as a means of decreasing dam- 





age from rain both to the nuts and to 
the peanut hay. Let us take steps to 
make sure that never again will so 
much forage of high potential value 
be wasted as resulted last winter to 


peanut hay. J. F. DUGGAR. 





Labe! Fruits and Vegetables 

RUITS and vegetables in package 

form should be labeled with the 
quantity of contents when shipped 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act, say the officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
charge of the enforcement of that 
law. 


Cotton Beit | 


(15) 851 


Coca-Cola is a perfect 
answer to thirst that no 
imitation can satisfy. 


Coca-Cola guality, recorded 
in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THe Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Sold Evory whore 
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The requirements of the net weight 
amendment to the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act in its application to the 
labeling of fruits and vegetables in 
package form have been widely dis- 
tributed among shippers and other 
interested parties. Shippers of fruits 
and vegetables who fail to comply 
with the requirements of the law are | 
liable to prosecution in the Federal | 
courts, say the officials. Food in- 
spectors have been instructed to 
watch interstate shipments of fruits 
and vegetables during this season to | 
see that the packages are labeled 
with the quantity of contents in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
the law. 








| beling of the quantity of contents of 
fruits and vegetables coming within 





bination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years -W. F. Massey “It will meet every de- 
7 mand.’°—H. A. om. Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
ion Boklet 24 
KOGER PEA “ BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 





Complete rulings regarding the la- 


the jurisdiction of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, and regarding certain 
exemptions, which have been pub- 
lished in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncement, No. 21, will be mailed 
upon application to the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 





“What is it that we should hold most 
dear? Our own liberty and prosperity.”’— 
(Lincoln.) Buy W. § .S., 








TOP DRESSING 
TALKS 
No. 13 - goes 


Sp DRESS your cotton and corn with pani 
acting nitrogen to incrcase the yield and cut 
Apply 100 pounds per acre 






the cost of production. 
of 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Great American Ammoniate 


about the time of the third plowing on the cotton 
or when the corn is knee high. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard 
article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for 
years past. Especially kiln-dried and ground to make it fine and dry. 
Ammonia 25% per cent, guaranteed. Made in U. S. A. 


Co ‘oe boas 
im 
ay nibeeer Ga. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Is for sale by 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer Works, Swift & 
Co., Tennessee Chemical Co., Athens; Empire State Chem- 
ical Co., Macon; F. 8S. Royster Guano Co, 

SOUTHLE CAROLINA: Charleston; American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Coe-Mortimer Co., Columbia; American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Palmetto Guano Corp., F. S. 
Royster Guano Co, 
UL NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro: Armour 
S Works, Charlotte; Swift & Co., Washington; 
Chemical Co 





For information 
as to application, The 
write 


~ae ee eee sc oF 


ARCADIAN 
pe Fertilizer 
Pamlico 


TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal Chemical Co, 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Baugh & Sons Co., Pocomoke Guano 
Co., Norfolk Fertilizer Co., Inc., Imperial Co,, Hampton 
Guano Co., Berkley Chemical Co., Robertson Fertilizer 
Co., Inc., Tidewater Guano Co., Carolina Union Fertilizer 
©o., F. S. Royster Guano Co., Alexandria; Alexandria 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co, 

















Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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OU probably know the 

famous Disston Hand 
Saw — you may already be 
one of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Disston Saw users. 


It is safe to say that today, as during all the 
years since’ the first Disston Saw was made, the 
Disston Hand Saw is the most famous saw 
in the world. All Disston Saws are made 
of Disston Crucible Steel, which is made 
in the Disston Plant. 

When you need a saw, get a Disston. 

You will have the saw that most car- 

penters use because it serves them best. 
Disston Saws are sold by the better hardware 
dealers all over the world. 

Send today for free copy of ‘“Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm,"’ It contains information 

of value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


“* America’s Longest Established Makers of 
Hand Saws, Cross-Cat Saws, Band Saws, 
Circular Saws and Tools” 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years - and Growing Faster Every Yes 
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FOR 
HIS 
SPARE 
TIME 
IN 
APRIL 


$155.15 





N. M. ROGERS 
of Mississippi. 

















No previous experience, but earned a total of $155.45 during his spare time ia April Mr. Rogers 
is employed in a drug store as clerk and works at his job from 8 to 10 hours every day, yet in spite of 
this, he found time enough to earn $155.45 during the month of April 

as he sent in his first order on April 10th, but he found it like a great many of our agents have 
found, that he did not need experience to get subscriptions for a great paper like The Progressive 


Farmer, as all he needed was a determination to get them, and make extra money 


YOU CAN INCREASE 


your income just like Mr. Rogers did, as there are hundreds of new and renewal subscriptions to be 
had right in your community, which you can get by going after them, and we will make you the 
sane offer we made Mr. Rogers 


We need your spare time and will pay welK for it Write today for our money-making offer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


RE oad. Jess <<6esebnaeee 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
: Progressive Farmer.” 


LARGE-SCALE HOG FARMING 


Mr. Potter Presents an Argument in 
Favor of the Farm Which Makes a 


| Specialty of Pig Production 


HE pig uses grain more efficiently 

than beef cattle or sheep. In spite 
of these facts too little thought has 
| been given to increasing efficiency in 
pig production. Most of the pigs in 
the country are produced on farms 
that carry small herds, with hit or 
miss methods, in mixed farming oper- 
ations. Pigs are handled as a part of 
the chores incident to general farm- 
ing. They receive the last thought 
of the farmer when they should re- 
ceive the first. A pig farm carried on 
to the exclusion of other branches on 
a systematic manufacturing basis is 
practically unknown. 


There is a more or less general no- 
tion that to be successful with pigs 
one must not keep too many. As pigs 
have been handled as a rule this no- 
tion is correct. As they should be 
handled, the notion is absolutely 
wrong. With the rush of work. dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year in 
mixed farming, it is not possible to 
take care of many pigs. Regular sys- 
tematic attention to them in large 
'numbers is not possible, though logi- 
| cally and scientifically such attention 
to large numbers means greater effi- 
ciency in every way and greater prof- 
its. A few pigs raised without system 
and with poor attention will show a 
profit. More pigs with better system 
and attention will show a greater 
percentage of profit. The more of his 
|corn the farmer feeds to pigs, the 
| higher the average price he will get 
| for his corn, and yet he goes on sell- 
{ing corn and giving little thought to 
| plans for more pigs and feeding more 
| corn. 

Perhaps the main reason why in the 
| past pigs have not been kept in larg- 
er numbers on the average farm has 
‘been the danger from cholera, which 
'has frequently exterminated whole 
|herds. Large herds have been too 
{much of a gamble. The loss of a 
small herd raised largely on wastes, 
with little labor, is not felt so badly. 

Then too a few hogs can be kept here 
land there on the farm without much 
| expense for facilities. To keep a large 


|number is impossible without chaos, 
|; unless a considerable expenditure for 
| small field fences, houses and other 
facilities is made, and the cholera 
menace has discouraged such expen- 
ditures. This danger of cholera need 
be feared no longer, for through in- 





oculation there is now absolute pro- 
| tection against cholera. 


Another thing that has prevented 
the development of the intensive hog 
farm as a_ specialty has been the 
short growing season and the long 
cold winters in the Corn Belt, where 
most pigs have been produced. The 
systematic production of hogs with 
the greatest economy requires green 
forage which the hogs can get out of 
doors under conditions favorable to 
health twelve months in the year. 
The Corn Belt, where cold winters 
have required expensive housing and 
much hand labor in feeding, has not 
favored the large, intensive, special- 
ized operation. To get the best re- 
sults, it is necessary to avoid the ex- 
treme cold of the North as well as 
the heat of the extreme South. 

A large operation has many advan- 
tages making for efficiency and econ- 
omy over a sinall operation, some of 
these advantages being as follows: 

1. More animals can be watched, 





} 


' 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


inspected, examined, fed and other- 


| wise cared for with the same amount 


of labor. 


2. A large number justifies expen- 
ditures for facilities for handling not 
justified by the smaller number 
though in fact necessary for best re- 
sults, ‘i 

3. Separations can be made of the 


right number of even age and size 
to handle together to best advantage. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


4. Better attention and grenier ef- 


ficiency and economy at farrowing 
time is assured. One man can watch 
and give attention to 20 or 30 sows 
due to farrow as well as he can a few, 
and the larger number will not be oy. 
erlooked and neglected. 

5. Inoculation and other things re- 
quiring individual attention can be 
given at lower cost per animal and 
with a large number they are more 
likely to have attention at the right 
time. 

6. Selection may be made of more 
even lots for marketing, insuring bet- 
ter prices. 

7. Expert attention and 
caretakers can be afforded. 

8. Feeds can be grown, purchased 
and handled more economically. 


better 


9, Except in cases where practi- 
cally no system is followed, the ex- 
penditures for facilities per animal is 
reduced and better system and atten- 
tion at every point is justified. 

MARK W. POTTER. 

Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Ceia, N.C. 


WIDE DIFFERENCES IN FERTIL- 
IZER PRICES 


Department of Agriculture Finds 
Variation of More Than 100 Per 


Cent for Some Materials 


HE striking disclosure is made 
in figures gathered by the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture that retail prices of fertilizer 
materials paid by farmers at the pres- 
ent time vary considerably as between 
states and regions and widely as be- 
tween counties in the same states. In 
some instances the variation is more 
than 100 per cent. For instance, a 
farmer in one county in Tennessee is 
paying $81 a ton and in another coun- 
ty $150 a ton for nitrate of soda, and 
in Georgia a farmer is paying $17.50 in 
one county and $49.70 in another for 
acid phosphate. 

The Department has made inquiry 
through the county agricultural 
agents, who work under the direction 
of the Department and the state agri- 
cultural colleges, of the retail price 
asked by dealers for the principal fer- 
tilizer constituents as of May 1, 1919, 
in the states where fertilizers are 
used to a considerable extent. The 
data have not yet all been received, 
and the inquiry is being pushed, but 
the results so far obtained show such 
wide discrepancies in the prices for 
fertilizer material within the states 
and, in many instances, such an un- 
reasonable spread between the whole- 
sale and retail prices that the De- 
partment feels justified in making a 
preliminary report for the informa- 
tion of the farmers. 





Wholesale and Retail Prices of 
Nitrate 


THE wholesale quotation on nitrate 

of soda in New York City was 
$88.50 per ton from December 9, 1918, 
to February 24, 1919. @n March 3 it 
was $84 per ton and on March 10 it 
was quoted at $81.50 per ton, which 
price has prevailed up to and includ- 
ing April 28. The average retail price 
per ton reported from the New Eng- 
land States was $102.66; from Penn- 
sylvania $101.33; from the East North 
Central states $99.46; from the South 
Atlantic states $99.85; from the East 
South Central states $102.70; and 
from the West South Central states 
$105.14. Differences in freight rates 
no doubt have some influence in these 
variations among states and regions, 
but freight rates alone cannot ex- 
plain the wide variations in prices in 
different counties in the same state as 
shown by a further analysis of the 
figures. 

In five counties in Connecticut the 
average retail price varies from $% 
to $141.67 per ton. In the County of 
Fairfield the range is from $120 to 
$160 per ton. In three counties in 
Pennsylvania the range is from $79 to 
$120 perton ; in 11 counties in Indiana 
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THESE CANNERS wene rem CANS OR GLASS 


Burn Wood or Coal, 

and come complete with all tools for operation. 

The money some peo- 
ple are making with 
them is nothing short 
of marvelous. Used 
by Government 
agents for demonstra- 
tion work, Guaran- 


teed. 

No. CB-N, $5.75 each. 
Club of 3, $16.50. 
Club of 7, $34.50. 
Capacity, 300 to 600 
cans daily. 

No. BB-N, $7.50 each. 
Club of 3, $22.00. 
Club of 7, $37.50. 
Capacity, 500 to 1,000 
cans daily. 
Cans—No. 2, carton 
125, $4.70. Cans, No. 
3, carton 100, $4.75. 


included. Shipped on- 
ly in this size cartons. 
Send this ad, with 
shiping instructions, 

é inclosing amount o 
order, aud get a canner that will please. 


Solder hemmed caps | 


| the range is from $81 to $102.50 per 
ton; in 13 counties in Maryland from 
$88 to $110; in 32 counties in Virginia 
from $81 to $140; in 43 counties in 
South Carolina from $84 to $150; in 
20 counties in North Carolina from 
| $86 to $110; in 65 counties in Geor- 
'gia from $83 to $125; in 2 coun- 
ties in Florida from $90 to $120; 
in nine counties in Kentucky from 
$81 to $100; in 30 counties in Ala- 
bama from $80 to $125; in 17 counties 
i 

f 


n Mississippi from $82.50 to $120; in 
ive counties in Arkansas from $85 to 
$105; in 14 counties in Louisiana from 
$81 te $140; in 14 counties in Texas 
from $81 to $150; and in 11 counties in 


¢ | Tennessee from $81 to $150. 


| Wide Spread in Prices of Acid Phos- 


two levers and the car’s ready for family enjoyment. 


for only a little more 
than the price of 


(17) s8d3 


Muscle Doesn’t Make Money 


Man muscles or horse muscles are no longer profitable on a farm. Farm with 
Power and brains—not with plodding and brawn. 

Let us tell you how to invest the cost of a laborer in modern power implements 
which will make you independent of labor for the rest of your life. 
_. There’s a great engine in your automobile that can do a lot of your farm work 
if you harness it. Lay Porta Power is the harness. It lifts the rear axle so the 
tires rest against two pulleys mounted on ashaft with a belt pulley in the middle. 
There’s almost literally no wear on tires. 

You can move the power where the work is; down to the wood lot to 
a Lay Porta Saw; out to the dairy to operate a Lay Zz 
Milking Machine, a separator or a churn; up to the well to ‘ 










drive a Lay Porta Pump; then back to the house to charge 
the electric batteries of your Lay Farm Light outfit. Release 


You _ can buy the 
whole Lay equipment 








phate 


N THE case of acid phosphate, the 


wholesale price in New York re- 


mained at $18 per ton from February, 









one stationary engine } 
—Lay Porta Power; 
Lay Porta Saw; Lay 
Porta Pump; Lay 
Concrete Mixer and 









FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dept. PF, Meridian, Miss. 
a ~ pSAVES YOU MONEY 
. ey Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
| ares Ne now come in 44 styles, colors and 
\ im. sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 

/ ‘HS duced. Other reliable models 

H WE DELIVER FREE to youon 


approval for 80 days free trial— 
XA actual riding test at our expense. 
‘4 Our big FREE catalog shows 
AZeverything new in bicycles and 
asundries. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, pa 
——- at half usual prices. 
net a bicycle, tires, 


an i] 
Songer a brings everything. _ 
Lighted MEAD Cycle Company 
Motorbike Dept.p-79 














WATIONAL Steam Pres- 
eure or DIXIE QUEEN Hot 


Water Canning Outjits 


at high prices, “ 

dpe Book insures immedia 
success, TiN CANS all sizes and, 
styles ready for quick shipment di- 
rect from our big warehouses, con- 
veniently located. 
Dig Free 1919 (Canner 
Can Price ListandCann: 











today for my big new FREE 
Shows 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.387 Cilcveland, Only 





OF 

: Before You Buy Ae 
(6) geefor yourself the money v 

T save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 

rgain Fence Book. 
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High Wool Prices 


They’re paying big money for long, even wool—but not 


1918, to October of the same year. In 
November the average quotation was 
$17.67, from December to February it 
was $17, in March $16.87, and in April 
$16.22. The average retail price per 
ton as reported by the county agents 
in the New England states was $29.50; 
in Pennsylvania, $29.32; in the East 
North Central states, $30.07; in the 
South Atlantic states, $26.25; in the 
,East South Central states, $28.87; and 
in the West South Central states, 
| $30.60. 
| In three counties in Massachusetts 
ithe average retail price per ton 
iranges from $27 to $31.50; in five 
counties in Connecticut from $25 to 
$37; in eight counties in Pennsylvania 
from $27.65 to $31.25; in 38 counties in 
Indiana from $27.50 to $35; in 51 coun- 
ties in Tennessee from $25 to $37.50; 
in 47 counties in Alabama from $22 to 
$30; in 27 counties in Arkansas from 
$25.15 to $40; in &1 counties in Georgia 
from $17.50 to $49.70; in 38 counties in 
Kentucky from $25 to $43; in 39 coun- 
| ties in Texas from $24.25 to $70; in 42 
counties in Louisiana from $22 to 
$34.50; in 41 counties in Mississippi 
from $24 to $35; in 20 counties in 
West Virginia from $28.75 to $32; in 
53 counties in Virginia from $21.25 to 
$42.80; in 61 counties in North Caro- 
lina from $23 to $29.99; in 37 counties 
in Florida from $21 to $43; in 23 coun- 
ties in South Carolina from $21 to 
$28; and in 15 counties in Maryland 
from $24 to $29.50. These prices are 
all based upon 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 
Seven county agents in Georgia re- 
port an average price of $18.79 per 


Lay Farm Light. 
Each machine is sold 
separately. All are 
guaranteed to satisfy. 


that—write for the 
facts. 


likes to be outdoors and call on his neighbors. 











Don’t guess this or 








LAY PORTA 
SAW 








In some counties we can appoint Farmer 2 
Agents. A real opportunity for a man who , L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES. 
| Detroit, Mich. —Dept.174 


Please tell us about your farm power needs. | Send full particulars about Lay Ports 
L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit, Mich. | Power. 
Portable Power Implements for the Farm | Name... ....cccoccccccccccccceces 


> GRACE MOTORS, Ltd., Teroate, Ont. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors | Address . 

















ust like gelling 
J a oe 





for second cuts. Shear with a machine and get all the 
wool in one clip. Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 


Machine. Gets 15 per cent more wool and docs away 
with second cuts. Ideal for flocks up to 300 head. 
Only $14. - Send $2—pay balance on arrival, Write 
for catalog. 


ton in bulk and $26.36 in sacks, mak- 
ing a difference of $7.57 for sacks 
which during war conditions did not 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


Dept. B-100, {2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, tl. 











By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


| exceed $3.50 for sufficient sacks and 
labor to carry a ton. 

Further details are being assembled 
by the Department and will be pub- 
lished for distribution among the 
farmers of the United States for their 
information. 


| OUR THRIFT TALK | 
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HASSLERS 
forall 
Ford Passenger 
Cars 





Here is the most usable new book on English ex 
Pression for men and women who need to put 
English to practical use. This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to the heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you .the factors that make 
what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- 
tiful in form. It points out the slips and indis- 
cretions which take the life out of your words. 





| Handling a Busy Husband’s Busi- 


ness Correspondence 


HAVE always liked letter writing, 
so since I have been married I have 





TRACE MARH RECISTEREO 


Shock Absorber 


@ATENTEO 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute satisfaction or your money back.” 









Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grainmar or rhetoric are explained in brief and 
simple form. When you are not sure whether you 
should use “‘who’ or “‘whom,” or ‘‘shall’’ or 
“will”; when you are doubtful about an infinitive, 
@ possessive case, a plural, or some other little 
point; consult this book and get the answer 
quickly. Here you will learn how to use figures of 
Speech to advantage; 
synonyms; how to ace 


lary. Hundreds of 
This book is invaluable to every one who uses 
English and wants to do it well. 


" } Expressive English’ both for $3 
\ ‘ ir subseription to Tl Progressive Farmer 
y of ‘Expressive English’? both for $2 


The Progressive Farmer Company 


Raleigh. Birmingham. 
A 





SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 









to discriminate between 
» clearness and directness 
vad and practical voeabu- 
subjects are covered. 


f style; how to get a 


Cloth bourd, 474 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 


4 year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
y of i" »? ‘ 





Memphis, Dallas. 


ddress nearest office. 








mw 





YOUR GARDEN 


turned that talent into writing busi- 
ness letters and in helping keep books 
for my husband. 


We live on a large farm and have a 
good deal of stuff to sell; also things 
|to order. By keeping my eyes open 
Ihave saved my husband many a dollar 
in the course of a year. He is always 
“too tired and busy to bother with 
letter writing,” so he says. He at 
first considered my help and advice 
on business matters as trivial: now, 
he never makes a deal without my 
consent. Not only have we increased 
the valuation of our farm, added more 
to our bank account, by my help, but 
I am paid for my services by checks 
from my husband when he knows T 













cents every time you spent a dollar for tires and re- | . 

pairs? Suppose he gave you a check each year for a third of the depreci- 
ation you know has taken place in your Ford Car or Ford One-Ton Truck? It 
amounts to exactly the same thing when you equip with Hassler Shock Ab- 
sotbers. Atleast 30°% of your tire and repair cost is saved outright, because 
the road shocks and vibrations are cushioned before they reach the vital and 
weighty parts of the machine. This elimination of vibration also reduces 
the depreciation loss in the same proportion, ‘There isreal econ- 
omy—a real worth while saving! Of course, you know how 
much more satisfactory your car will ride if you have 
Hlasslers on it. ‘The added comfort alone is worth 
far more than they cost. 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


’ Don’t ride without Hass!ers because someone tries to discourage you. 
- A They are a quality product—worth their price. The Hassler dealer 
RLY 2 in your vicinity will put them onfor 10-days’” trial. Y our money re- 
ag funded if you say so. Write for name of dealer and Trial Blank. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


for ford 54 Trucks, Too i - yer Hamilton, Ontario 


CO ostaen your garageman gave you a check for 30 








LRer, 
























TR aR 
H ASSLER 
DOUBLE 
or TWINS” 








Prof. Massey’s Garden Book will assure 
you a dandy garden. It givesyou just the 
ipful suggestions you need. 


ee 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


ant some money of my own 


A PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 
WOMAN 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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ake It a ( ertainty 
e It a Certainty 

HERE isa saying that the verdict of 

a petty jury is the most uncertain 
thing in the world. The man who has to 
depend on custom threshing will take issue 
with that statement. He knows what it 
means to try to get his grain threshed 


when he wants it threshed and when na- 
ture says it should be threshed. 


Own Your Thresher 


There is a way out of this that makes 
you your own boss and reduces to a mini- 
mum the chance for loss, delay and an- 
noyance. Buy an International, New Ra- 
cine or Sterling individual threshing out- 
fit, and thresh your grain when it is seas- 
oned, market it when the price is profit- 
wise and, with your grain fields cleared off, 
get your fall plowing done on time. 


No modern threshing outfit is quite complete 
until it includes an International, Mogul or Titan 
kerosene tractor to furnish steady power at low 
cost. 

See a nearby International dealer or write to us 
for full information on these machines. There is 
a style and size to suit your needs. 


© \ aad 


International Harvester Company 
o% America, Inc. ~ 
Chicago ™ US A 





Country stores are ready to serve 
you with wholesome ahd refreshing 


Chero-Cola 


“In a bottle— Through a straw” 


The same everywhere, 

served only in sterilized 

bottles. Pure, whole- 
some and refreshing. 




















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Hyde County, N. C., Farmers Mar- 
ket Hogs Codperatively 
THE 


financial advantage that farm- 


rs may derive from the cooper- 
shipping of livestock to the 

irger market centers, when local 
markets are unsatisfactory, was very 
irly demonstrated recently when a 
Operative carload shipment of 72 
s was shipped from Hyde County 


to the Richmond market. 


selieving that Hyde County farm- 


‘rs were not getting what they should 


for their hogs when sold locally, 
County Agent Murray began advo- 
cating and encouraging cooperative 


carload shipments to packer markets, 
and was successful in getting a num- 
ber of his farmers to try this plan of 
marketing. Results were highly sat- 
isfactory. The carload shipped netted 
the farmers consigning hogs $591.39 
more, after deducting all expenses 
and allowing for shrink en route to 





glad to assist farmers in any sectio1 

who wish to affect such an organi- 

zation, CHAS. S. JONES, 
Livestock Marketing Specialist, 


Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, West Raleigh, N. C, 
Cooperative Hog Marketing and 
Best Pork-making Crops 

P)ISCUSSING Iredell’s 
marketing hogs and plans for fur- 
of the work, Coun- 
writing in the 





success it 


ther development 
ty Agent J. A. 
Landmark, says: 


Arey, 


“In Febuary several Iredell farmers 
who were unable to sell their hogs on 
the local market, pooled them and 
shipped to the packers at Richmond 
The shipment netted 16.9 cents on 
foot, which was sufficient evidence 
that codperative hog shipping was 
both profitable and practical. 


“While the hogs for this car were 

















LOADING THE CO-OPERATIVE 
attached photograph shows farmers of Iredell County, North Carolina, loading a co- 


The 


iperative shipment of hogs, under the direction of County Agent Arey, 
Thirty-eight farmers consigned hogs to this shipment, 


to the Richmond market. 

Why can’t your county do the same? 
market, then the hogs would have 
brought had they been sold at local 
prices. 

The best hogs in the shipment sold 
for 21 cents per pound live weight in 
Richmond, the top price paid for hogs 
on that market that week. The suc- 
cessful codperative marketing of hogs 
from this county is of special inter- 
est, inasmuch as it was accomplished 
under somewhat adverse conditions. 
There being no railroad in the coun- 
ty, it was necessary to ship the hogs 
part of the way by boat and later 
transfer them to a car to complete 
the trip by rail. However, the farm- 
ers consigning their hogs were high- 
ly pleased with results, and plans are 
already being made for making a 
considerable number of codperative 
shipments from that county during 
the next hog marketing season. 
Equally satisfactory results have also 
been secured in a number of other 
counties in the state during the past 
few months, where the cooperative 
plan of shipping fat hogs has been 
tried for the first time, and che, indi- 
cations are that this plan of market- 
ing all classes of livestock will rapid- 
ly grow in favor over the state. 

Aside from the fact that the codp- 
erative shipment of hogs to market 
enables farmers to get full market 
price for their hogs, less actual cost 
of marketing, it also causes them to 
realize that there is always a ready 
market for all fat hogs they can 
grow, and provides a means of their 
placing them on the packer market 
even though each farmer has only a 
few to sell. When these facts are 
more fully appreciated they will be a 
very important factor in bringing 
about increased swine production in 
North Carolina, which we believe de- 
sirable. 

Why should not the farmers of 
your community have a codperative 
livestock marketing association? It 
will pay, and the undersigned will be 


SHIPMENT 


to be shipped 


being assembled, talk of another was 
started and on March 24 a second one 
of 80 head was shipped out. Thirty- 
nine farmers were interested in the 
shipment and the hogs were collected 
from a radius of 42 miles. The net 
returns from these two cars amounted 
to $4,327.93. 

“It is somewhat difficult to secure 
uniformity in collecting hogs from so 
large a territory as the county for 
shipping to the packers. This trouble 
can be obviated by community ship- 
ping. Five communities are now in- 
terested and are already making 
plans to ship a car load each during 
the coming season. 

“In order to produce cheap pork, 
hogs must be well-bred and carried 
through the summer in a strong con- 
dition on grazing crops with about 
one-fourth to one-half grain ration. 
Rape and winter oats or crimson 
clover will furnish good early graz- 
ing. Permanent pasture should be 
provided for July and August. In 
September the hogs can be turned on 
early varieties of peas and soy beans, 
which should be followed by a later 
variety, such as the Mammoth Yellow 
soy bean. 


“Pork produced on peas and soy 
beans will be classed as soft on the 
market and cut in price from two to 
four cents per pound. This makes it 
necessary to take the hogs off of pas- 
ture and feed on corn and tankage or 
corn and a small amount of cotton- 
seed meal for four to six weeks be- 
fore selling in order to harden the 
flesh. The cottonseed meal should 
not be added to the corn ration more 
than 25 days before shipping, it is lia- 
ble to give bad results if fed longer. 

“Hogs weighing from 125 to 250 
pounds are classed as heavier and 
command the highest price.” 





Buy War Savings Stamps and rhrift 
Stamps to capitalize yourself and lend mon- 
ey to the Government to finish the war jo® 
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THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 


A two-horse ma- 
chine that does 
the work, will 
save you hun- 
dreds of dollars, 
make better crops 
and richer land. 
Turn it over to 
reverse, easy to 
handle 

Mr. Alvin Parker 
says: “I would- 
n’t take $300 and 
io without it.” 
If uo dealer in 
your town order 





direct. It pays for 
itself in one day 


TURNER & DIAL, 


Carrollton, Georgia. 








$1— WORK SHIRTS —$1 


Best, Largest, Roomiest 


Send $1.00 for the Best, Largest, 
Roomiest Work Shirt on the 
market. Three for $2.75 post- 
paid. 


Money Back if Not Pleased. 
State Size Wanted. 
LEDFORDS SHIRT FACTORY 
Shelby, N. C. 














™~) 
Highest Cash Prices 


OAK and 
POPLAR 


LUMBER 
The Melton-Rhodes Co., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


\ —7 


OX ROOFIN 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lon 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pfy $: 
Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate- 
surfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
popular every day Write for prices. Circular and 
samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., “fictiwono, vat 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South 


WOOL WANTED 


We represent one of the largeet WOOLEN 
MILLS in America for the purchase of WOOL 
Our prices are full market value and nothing 
but freight charges deducted Prompt re- 
mittance. Hundreds of wool growers who have 
shipped us in previous years will testify to 
sur librality and promptness 
Corespondence Solicited 


@id Va. Hide & Wool Co. we. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
TS ES 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


—POTATO PLANTS FREE! — 


Few minutes work will get your plants free, with our 
club offer. Send your name; we will explain proposi- 
tion. We are booking order for Porto Rico and Norton 
Yams at $2 per 1,000 by express; $2.50 per 1,000 by 
Parcel post. Plants ready April Ist. We mail you 
receipt for your money. Offer only holds good till 
April lst. Plants shipped from Hatley, Ga. and 
Alachua, Fis. 


CARLISLE SEED & PLANT FARMS, 
and every 


Beehives o0""” 


BOOK FREE! 
Waycross, Ga. 
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Goorgla. 





the bees. 
J. J. Wilder, 











SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
$2.65 Per Ton of 100 Square Feet 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


or Green 

















Massey’s Garden Book Tells 
What to plant in the garden 
each month 


Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 
About Small Fruits 





Says Higher Cotton Prices Are 
Coming 
M* 


ton and Cotton Oil News, who has 

recently visited New England and 
| other cotton-spinning states of the 
| East, writing from Chicago, thus in- 
terestingly sums up his impressions of 
the cotton market outlook: 

“T was told by cotton men at Utica, 
the biggest cotton mill town in New 
York state, that the demand for cot- 
ton was much more active in the past 
few weeks than heretofore. Marshall 
Field & Co.’s head man in wholesale 
dry goods told me that the retail mer- 
chants of the West and Middle West 
are buying cotton goods actively, as 
they have despaired of cotton goods 
getting any cheaper, as they had ex- 
pected would be the case if cotton 
went lower, which seemed likely only 
a few weeks ago. Dispatches from 
New York indicate a keen demand 

| for cotton goods at advancing prices. 
“Dispatches shown me today from 
various sections of the South stated 
that there was keen demand for cot- 
ton, with prices well above official 
| quotations, for 
|One telegram said, “Augusta buyers 
| bidding ravenously for cotton.” 

“This is what we have predicted 
for several months, but the real bid- 
ding will begin when the peace treaty 
is signed and business and transpor- 
tation is resumed all over the world. 


| “Strange to say, reports are being 


age reduction, and if so that the mois- 
ture in the ground in Texas will in- 
sure a big crop for that state and 


tire belt than last year. Many people 
believe this. They do not stop to 
consider that all cotton states, except 
Texas and Oklahoma, made bumper 





l crops last year, owing to an abnor- | 


|mal frost. Hence a reduction of 10 


| per cent in acreage would mean a re- | 
| duction of practically a million bales, | 
;}even granting a phenomenally large | 


| yield like last year. 
| more than last year (an approximate- 
|ly correct estimate considering the 
reduction of acreage, boll weevil, 
etc.), we will still have a crop no larg- 
er than last year. We are quite wil- 
ling for the sake of argument to 
grant all bearish prognostications 


and admit a crop of 13,000,000 actual | 


gin-run bales, and we will still be 
short a world’s supply of cotton, and 


will see the market as high between | 


this and January 1 as we have ever 
seen it. 


“The general conception of Euro- 
pean consumption is erroneous, we 
think. For centuries the peasants of 


Europe have economized to an irre- 
ducible minimum and will continue to 
do so, but a big demand for cotton is 
spring from the 
ments of the middle and 
classes who have heretofore used silk 
and linen and little cotton. Steady 
employment and high wages are also 
| going to cause much heavier 
| sumption in the United States if not 
all the balance of the world, espec- 
ially countries not suffering from par- 
ticipation in the war. 


require- 
wealthier 


going to 


con- 


“We are really glad to see the mar- 
ket liquidate itself every two or three 
hundred points. It makes it much 
stronger. If we have good planting 
and cultivating weather for the next 
| few weeks we are likely to see a re- 

action in the market, especially as it 
|nears the 30-cent mark for middling 

spots, 


ar 


rhe liquidation in corn and provis- 
'ions in Chicago market has un- 
doubtedly reflected weakness in the 
cotton market, but we are very bull- 
ish not only on cotton but grain and 
provisions, especially cotton seed and 
peanut oil. 


“Sit steady in -the boat and sell 


spots at 30 cents or better.” 


N. T. Blackwell, Editor of Cot- 


middling especially. | 


circulated that there will be no acre- | 


consequently a larger crop for the en- | 


“Thus if Texas makes 1,000,000 bales 


(19) 855 






THE 
FRIENDLY 
TOBACCO 


Horse Sense About Tobacco 


Good tobacco ought to be like a well- 
bred hoss—all th’ kick taken out but 
all th’ sperit left in. 


You see, half the! secret of makin’ a 
good hoss is in the breedin’ an’ half in 
the breakin’. Selectin’ tobacco that’s F 
grown right is only half of makin’ 
Velvet. The agein’ is the other half. 








TS AE ENED 
SH OT OC 


Thar’s only one kind of agein’ that 
gets th’ right results—Nature’s own. 
| She does 
| a job right whether it takes two years 
| or two thousand. 


| 


Nature’s no clock watcher. 


So when she gets through with the 
| fine Kentucky Burley that we put 
| away in wooden hogsheads for two ] 





| years, it’s just right. 


It ain’t been hurried none, or short- 
cutted. It’s a Nature-done job. 














| All kinds of things are 
packed in tobacco tins, 
but your good neighbor 
will tell you “Velvet is 
the real pipe tobacco.” 
Prove it for yourself. 


patrol for 



































Davis (vores Water Tanks 





Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last ~ 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful | 
ase, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in all 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 





















on outfit to meet your needs. 
Write for free illustrated book. 
G.M. Davis & Son, 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 


| 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Getter Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Coo! in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet 
Ten sheets to the bundle: size of sheets, $2 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 














OUR BEST OFFER 
Is one old subscriber and 
rowpedpenny Fs ae 

Get a neighbor not now subscribing 

to join you on this proposition when 

you renew. 
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T IS easy to kill Bermuda grass in dry weather. 

Plow shallow, disk thoroughly and harrow fre- 
quently. <A spring-tooth harrow is a good imple- 
ment to use, especially in cold weather, as it brings 
the roots to the surface. 





FEW movements have spread more rapidly than 
the plan of making coéperative livestock ship- 
ments. A year or so ago such shipments were so 
rare that wide publicity was given any community 
making them; today the county that is not ship- 
ping livestock codperatively in carlots is really 
lagging behind. 





T THE recent meeting of the National Farmers’ 

Union President Charles S. Barrett announced 
that he would not be a candidate for re-election in 
November. In electing his successor, we believe 
the Union will do well to establish the priaciple of 
limiting presidents in future to two or three terms. 
Such a plan has some disadvantages, but the ad- 
vantages more than offset them. 


yt is 
gr to 





for, way, to grow 
make meat, or to grow bushes and 
briers to make trouble? The very next wet day 
will be a fine time to spend in the pasture with 
grubbing hoe and axe, killing everything that will 
not make feed. And if the wet day does not come 
pretty soon, do the job on a dry day. Few jobs 
will pay better, and the stock will thank you with 
increased gains. 


that pasture any 


yrass 





ET us again urge that plenty of grazing crops for 

the hogs be planted. There is simply no other 
way to have low-cost hogs to sell at high prices 
this fall. Such crops should be planted so as to 
come on in succession, giving the pigs plenty of 
feed, easily gotten at, all the season. The pig that 
does best must never be stunted by a lack of feed, 
and the way to avoid feed shortages is to plan and 
plant ahead. A stitch in time will do the job. 





VERY summer one of our rush jobs is getting the 

stubble land planted, and because of lack of 
labor, or hard ground, it is a job that is too often 
left undone. In case it is impossible to get the 
stubble land plowed as soon as the grain is off, it 
can be kept from getting hard by disking it as 
closely behind the binders as possible. This disk- 
ing forms a surface mulch that retains the mois- 
ture and helps keep the land soft until the breaking 
plows can get to it. If you have never tried this 
plan, this year will be a good time to do so. 





Ween we find a farmer who has peas, beans or 

peanuts in all of his corn and all his stubble 
land planted to one of these crops, we immediately 
conclude that we have found a man on the way to 
rich lands and bigger profits. If, in addition, he is 
growing clover in his cotton middles, thus putting 
a legume crop on every acre every year, we imme- 
diately put him in the top-notch class—a real soil- 
building farmer. And this should be the aim —the 
ideal to strive for. When we have the legumes 
so growing, it is safe to say that we will be just 
about doubling our present yields per acre of cot- 
ton and corn and shipping out millions of dollars 
worth of livestock besides. 





AS A general rule, on our average thin uplands, 

rather wide spacing of corn, three by three, 
three by four, or even four by four feet, is advis- 
able. It is probably true, also, that the nearer the 
corn plants are on the exact square, the better the 
results will be. To illustrate, the Texas Station, in 
a number of experiments under different condi- 
tions, found that on an average better yields were 
obtained from rows three feet wide with plants 
three feet apart in the rows, than from rows six 
feet wide with plants one and one-half feet in the 
drill. Similar results have been obtained at other 
Southern stations. Of course, if a row of peanuts 


or beans is to be grown half-way between the corn 





rows, the latter may be made wide, the extra feed 
obtained from the inter-planted crop more than 
offsetting the smal! decrease in the corn yield. 


Two Plans Every Neighborhood Should 
Make for This Summer 


T WILL help your neighborhood to have a com- 

munity picnic and public speaking sometime 

just after crops are laid by, and you can’t afford 
to wait much longer to get your speakers and ar- 
range for your music. We believe it will be well to 
have one or more local speakers as well as speak- 
ers from a distance, and we again suggest as one 
feature “community singing” of the old familiar 
songs everybody loves. 

The “agricultural excursion” idea is getting more 
popular every season, and your county agent and 
your neighborhood leaders should be deciding on 
a place to visit—some place which is not too far 
away to be reached by automobiles. It may be 
some noted stock or dairy farm, or alfalfa section, 
or some rural community which has distinguished 
itself for general good farming or for some specific 
thing which interests your folks. 

There’s no telling how much it may help your 
neighborhood to get its citizens together for a trip 
of this sort. What they see will be worth a lot to 
them, and the mere fact that all go together on a 
happy trip of this sort will itself increase the spirit 
of friendship and fellowship which must always be 
at the bottom of codperative effort or community 
progress of any kind. 





Peanut Price Prospects Are Improving 


peanut prices the past season were unsatis- 
Last fall was very wet in 


D ‘E to a combination of unfavorable influences, 


factory to growers. 
much of the peanut-growing territory, peanuts re- 
mained in the fields for weeks, and a poor quality 
of nuts resulted. Then cotton seed were rushed to 
the mills by farmers at an unprecedented rate, re- 
sulting in the filling of all available storage places, 
and peanuts were not wanted by the mills. These 
influences worked seriously against prices, and it 
has been only during recent weeks that the peanut 
market has shown signs of revival. 


At present, however, the outlook for peanut 
prices next fall, if the nuts are harvested and 
stored in good shape, we consider good. Some of 


our reasons for so believing are as follows: 

First, there is a tremendous demand for fats of 
all kinds, practically throughout the 
this demand will probably continue for at least 
Europe is 


world, and 


twelve months, and probably longer. 
now taking lard and lard substitutes in vast quan- 
tities, and in the oil trade it is generally believed 
that if Food Administration control were removed 
oil prices would advance sharply. This, then, is 
our first reason for believing that peanut prices 
next fall will be good 

are very high, 
with little prospect for lower prices at any very 
early date. Peanut meal is a splendid feed, and so 
long as prices of other feeds are so high it is cer- 
tainly reasonable to believe that a feed as good as 
peanut meal will also be high. . 


Second, wheat, corn, oats and hay 


In the third place, because of the probable re- 
moval next fall of a fixed price on cotton seed. 
these will probably not move to the mills so rapidly 
as in the fall of 1918, and hence there will be better 
storage facilities and a stronger demand for pea- 
nuts. 

Finally, we regard it as oftentimes good policy 
to stick to a business, particularly if that business 
be the production of a staple commodity, when 
others are deserting it. At present peanut growers 
are certainly tending toward a reduction in acreage, 
and a reduced acreage will probably mean better 
prices next fall. 

In sections where peanuts as a cash crop have 
been found profitable, we see no reason why the 
acreage should be materially reduced. On the other 
hand, it would seem that the prospect for fair 
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prices for peanuts is at least as good as for cotton, 
and probably better. 


Save the Clover Seed 


UR and crimson clover seed are now coming 





to maturity, and we urge farmers all over the 

South to save as much seed as possible of 
these two great crops. At least enough seed for 
home use should be saved, and wherever possible 
some for sale also. 

Bur clover seed are generally best saved by wait- 
ing until the vines die and then raking them off, 
the seed being shattered off as the dead clover 
plants are raked away. The shattered-out seed 
may then be swept up with a stiff broom. In saving 
crimson clover seed, where clover seed threshers 
are not available, probably the best plan will be 
to strip off the heads with a home-made stripper. 
This stripper is fully described in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No, 646, which may be had free on application to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or a circular describing the de- 
vice may be had free from The Progressive Farmer. 

Crimson and bur clover are two great crops for 
Southern farmers, and deserve a much more ex- 
tensive use. Save all the seed possible, and in- 
crease your acreage next fall. 





Hop Clover for Pastures 


VERY year about this time we get numerous 

specimens of hop clover for identification, but 

this year the number reaching us has been 
greater than ever, indicating that this little clover 
is becoming more widespread. Our personal obser- 
vation also leads us to believe this is the case, 
patches of hop clover showing up in pastures and 
vacant spaces where we have never noticed the 
plant before. 

Hop clover is a true clover, closely akin to crim- 
son, red and alsike clovers, but apparently being 
better suited to and more at home on our average 
Cotton Belt soils. Recently we have seen it grow- 
ing six to twelve inches high on rather thin sandy 
pine land, where we are certain that no clover ever 
grew before. It has a leaf much like lespedeza or 
Japan clover, for which it is often mistaken. How- 
ever, it may be distinguished from lespedeza by its 
yellow bloom, early in the spring; whereas lespe- 


deza does not usually bloom until late summer. 
Hop clover is usually dead by June, reseeding itself 
first, whereas lespedeza lives till frost. 

Hop clover is in no sense a pest, and is a pasture 
plant of very considerable value. We would advise 
farmers who have it to encourage its spread in 


every way possible. 


A Thought for the Week 
In 


HIS is a great matter, this use of force. 

the Sermon on the Mount we are told to 

resist not evil and to turn the other cheek 
when we are smitten. Even though we are Chris- 
tians, we are slow to submit to these commands, 
and usually do resist evil all we can, conveniently, 
and think worse of ourselves because we don’t 
make a better job of it. And when, as recently, 
we get into a big war, we fall back on our instincts 
about what is right, and fight to the death. It 
seems to us that the truth probably is that though 
“Resist not evil” is indisputably a Christian rule, 
and one of enormous restraining influence in 
Christendom, there is a higher law than that in 
Christianity, to wit: the law of love. Love, appar- 
ently, is the principle that must control all the 
by-laws of the Sermon on the Mount. When Love 
says, “Turn the other cheek!” turn it. When Love 
says, “Fight!” fight. That implies the use of judg- 
ment in applying Christianity, but that will hardly 
be a staggering suggestion to all believers, They 
may consider that sound judgment in such matters 
is a gift of the Spirit. Mr. Wilson waited in the 
war till he thought Love said, “Fight!” Whoever 
loved the other people in the world, even the Ger- 
mans, could only help them finally by fighting — 
Selected. 








Don't worry when you stumble—remember, a worm is 
about the only thing that can’t fall down.—Selected. 
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A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 





Five Reasons for Believing Farming Will 
Pay Better Than it Did in Your Father’s 
Day 


By CLARENCE POE 








Y DEAR Boy :— 
In my last letter I took up the question as 


to whether you ought to make farming your 
life work, but I did not quite get through with it. 
I emphasized the fact that among all the occupa- 
tions of men, farming almost alone offers oppor- 
tunities as an industry, and a business, and a pro- 
fession. It offers opportunities for physical devel- 
opment through its vigorous muscular labor as an 
industry. It offers opportunities for intellectual 
development through the vast wealth of scientific 
knowledge which the farmer may utilize in his 
work. It offers commercial opportunities through 
wisé marketing and business methods, especially 
cooperative marketing. 

The idea I tried to stress was that if you are to 
go into farming and expect to make farming pay, 
you should utilize all these opportunities. You 
should be a 100 per cent farmer and not a 33% or 
a 6624 per cent farmer. 

I realize, however, that this is not a sufficient 
answer to your question. “Suppose I do set out to 
be a 100 per cent farmer,” you say, “can I even then 
feel reasonably sure that I can make farming pay? 
That is to say, will the same effort of mind and 
body put into farming pay as well as if put into 
other work? What are the conditions which have 
kept farming from being a paying business during 
recent years, and are these conditions really 
changing now? That is to say, may I go into 
farming with any assurance that conditions will 
really be better than they have been for the last 
25 or 50 years?” 

These are serious questions and they call for 
serious answers. Farming during your father’s 
lifetime, it is true, has not been the paying business 
it ought to be. It has not paid any class of farmers 
as well as it ought to, neither the 334% per cent 
farmer nor the 6634 per cent, nor even the 100 per 
cent farmer. 

It is my belief, however, that farming is not only 
more profitable now than it has been, but is going 
to be still more profitable in the future. That is to 
say, I believe farm crops are going to bring more 
and pay better in the future than they have in the 
past. 


In giving my reasons for this belief I shall have 
to talk about some rather big questions, but I know 
you are serious-minded enough to be willing to 
consider such questions when they mean so much 
to you and your future, 

I believe that farm products are going to bring 
better prices in the future, for five or six reasons 
which I shall now mention. 

1. Because the drift to the cities has left rela- 
tively fewer people to produce food. All over the 
world for the last fifty years the proportion of 
people in the towns has been increasing and the 
proportion in the country decreasing. This means 
that we have a greater proportion of food-con- 
sumers than formerly and a smaller proportion of 
food-producers. I am not yet forty years old, yet 
when I was born, about 30 people in each 100 here 
in the United States lived in towns, and about 70 
in each 100 in the country. We had more than 2 
country dwellers for every 1 town-dweller. Now 
the proportion of country residents and town resi- 
dents is almost equal. Or take England. On a 
recent visit to that country I found that during 
the preceding thirty years the city population of 
England and Wales had grown from 17 million to 
28 million, while the country population had actu- 
ally shrunk from 8,300,000 to 7,900,000. Similar 
conditions are reported in France; and even in 
far-away Japan, I found statesmen and news- 
papers discussing the same problem. Farmers the 
world over have simply been “going on a strike” 
against the low wages formerly paid them. They 
strike by going into town industries. Now this 
movement has gone so far that it is no longer easy 
for people in towns to get abundant food at the 
low prices formerly paid. The consumers of 
farm products must pay better prices in order to 
keep on the land enough workers to supply these 
products hereafter. 

2. Western farmers can no longer give away 
farm products in competition with our own. About 
fifty years ago the United States Government 
practically gave away to settlers millions and mil- 
lions of acres of marvelously rich lands in the corn 
and wheat belts of the West. Ever since the 
creation of man these prairie soils had been storing 


up fertility, most of them were treeless and so re- 
quired no clearing; and the new settlers rushed in 
and made enormous crops for little or nothing. 
Consequently, they sold these crops for little or 
nothing, and so forced down prices for all other 
farmers in the United States. Now this condition 
is changing. Western lands sell for from $100 to 
$300 per acre, rents must be paid on this basis, and 
the people also see that they must make plans for 
keeping up the fertility of the land. Consequently, 
crop-making in the West has become much more 
expensive than it used to be and Western products 
must therefore sell higher. Our Southern farmers 
will never again have to face such competition 
from cheap Western farm products as your father 
had to face, 


3. Higher wages for Southern labor will mean 
higher prices for Southern farm products. An 
abundance of cheap land just after the Civil War 
forced down prices of corn and wheat in the West. 
In the same way an abundance of cheap labor 
forced down prices of cotton and tobacco here in 
the South. Lincoln’s proclamation set free 4,000,000 
Negro farm workers. They had low living stand- 
ards, worked for low wages, and their cheap labor 
made cheap cotton—because the world pays for a 
product only about what it costs to make. Now 
Negro farm labor is no longer abundant or cheap. 
Negroes are going into town industries. They 
know what wages they can get in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania coal mines, in street work in 
Northern cities, or in railroad or factory work 
nearer home. Consequently the Negro is coming 
to demand practically the same wages for farm 
work as he could get for town work, and will not 
make cotton unless he can get such wages. This 
means that in order to get enough cotton, cotton 
prices must go high enough to meet this increased 
expense, 

4. Higher wages for town labor means better 
markets for farm products, All over the world 
town labor is better organized and better paid than 
ever before. Labor is getting a larger share of the 
profits that once went to capital. This fact helps 
the farmer in two ways. In the first place, it means 
a better market for farm products. Millions of 
town laborers in the past have been under-nour- 
ished. They haven’t had food enough to keep 
physically “fit.” The first thing the town laborer 
wants when he gets better wages is better food. 
Better wages for town labor therefore means 





A FAVORITE POEM: “FOOTSTEPS OF 
ANGELS” 


ROGRESSIVE FARMER readers still read Long- 
fellow, as was evidenced by the recent balloting on 






favorite poems. His “Footsteps of Angels,” re- 
printed herewith was, as might have been expected, 
one of those our readers like:— 
When the hours of day are numbered 

And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 

To a holy, calm delight; 
Ere the evening lamps are lighted 

And, like phantoms n and tall 


Shadows from the fitful 


firelight 
Dance l 


upon the parlor wall,— 


Then the forms of 
Enter at 
The beloved, 
Come to 


the departed 
the open door; 
the true-hearted, 
visit me once mor 






He. the young and strong, who erished 
Noble longings for the strife 


By the roadside fell and perished 


Weary with the march of life 
They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more 
1 them the 


being beauleous 
> unto my youth > 
il things else 
now a saint in heaven 






With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 


Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine 
And she sits and gazes at me 


With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer; 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
3reathing from her lips of air 


Oh! though oft depressed and lonely 

All my fears are laid aside 

but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died 
—Henry W 


if I 


Longfellow. 
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keener competition for the farmer's foodstufis and 
therefore better prices for the farmer. In the 
second place, the high wages which the town la- 
borer now demands—and gets—from his employer 
makes the farmer more independent. “lf you 
don’t give me fair prices for my products, I know 
what I can do,” says Mr. Farmer, “I can go to 
town and become a town laborer.” 


5. Good schools and the rule of the people will 
help farm conditions. All over Europe and Asia 
where the peasant farmers have heretofore been 
kept in ignorance and held down by Czars and 
emperors, the people are getting on top. They are 
getting an education which enables them to know 
their rights, and are also getting popular rule 
which enables them to obtain those rights. These 
peasant farmers are going to demand more and get 
more for labor and for their products than ever 
before. This will help raise prices for farmers in 
all other lands. 


These are some of my reasons for believing that 
the prices of farm products will be higher in future 
than in the past. In other words, I believe that the 
man who uses mere muscular labor will get better 
pay than heretofore. Nevertheless, the big fact 
you need to remember is that such labor will never 
give a man a real profit. A bare living is all it will 
provide. As I have said on a previous occasion: 


“Where skill and intelligence begin, there 
profit begins. In that part of farming where 
competition with the most ignorant—that is 
to say, with mere muscular labor—must be 
faced, there is no profit. It is only as we advance 
into the branches where skill and trained in- 
telligence are required that profit begins.” 


So it is that while the farmer who uses muscle 
only may hope for a somewhat better living than 
heretofore, it will still be only a living. And if you 
put yourself on a working level with the mere 
muscle-farmer anywhere—the ignorant Chinese or 
Hindu farmer, or the ignorant farmer at your own 
door—you must also accept his pay-level. If you 
farm as he does, you must live as he does. 

The way out is plain. These ignorant farmers in 
other lands are only 334% per cent farmers. The 
way to get out of competition with them is to be a 
66% per cent or 100 per cent farmer. These igno- 
rant farmers here and elsewhere make only one 
profit—a profit from farming as an industry. Your 
way out is by making three profits—one profit 
from farming as an industry, one from it as a pro- 
fession, and one from it as a business. 


As a matter of fact, these ignorant farmers «et 
only half the profits out of farming even as an 
industry. That is to say, they work very hard 
themselves but they do not multiply their power 
by the use of improved implements and machinery. 
They stop with physical man-labor aided only by 
the crudest tools. 

Let us see if we can make the idea a little clearer. 
Let us say that the Oriental farmer and the aver 
age European peasant farmer get only one profit 
from their work—a profit from mere muscular man 
labor—whereas the up-to-date American farm boy 
can make five profits as follows: 


1. One profit from his own muscle, 

2. One profit by use of more horse-power and machinery. 

3. One profit by utilizing agricultural science and 
knowledge. 

4. One profit by converting raw farm products into more 
finished forms—agricultural manufacturing. 

5, One profit by wise buying and selling. 


Let me say in conclusion therefore that if you 
have an ambition to make the most out of farming 
it seems to me to offer as good a prospect as an: 
other average line of work opening up before you 
But if you are to succeed you must be not a 33% pe 
cent farmer, but a 66% or 100 per cent farmer. 
you are to succeed, you must be not a one-pro! 
farmer or two-profits farmer, but a three-, fow 
or five-profits farmer. Sincerely, 

CLARENCE POE 

Note:—This is one of a series of Editor Poe 
“Success Talks for Farm Boys” now appearing i 
The Progressive Farmer, one being scheduled to 
appear in the second issue in each month. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


MONG Progressive Farmer readers the fol- 

lowing are the fifteenth greatest favorite, 

among Old and New Testament verses, res 
pectively, according to the recent expression of 
preferences on this subject: 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.—Psalms 103:13. 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you: Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.— 
John 14:27. 
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Here’s your sort <y/) 
of summer shoe pH 


You’ll see the banker, the merchant, the 
business man wearing Keds this summer. 


No need to ask why, for the first glance at 
Keds will tell. They’re canvas rubber-soled 
shoes that are comfortable and correct for 
every occasion. 


For office or farm, street or field, Keds are 
equally serviceable. There are many styles 
—all good-looking—restful and thoroughly 
reliable. 


Ask for these quality shoes next time you 
goto town. You should be able to get just 
the style you want and for every member of 
your family. The name “Keds” is stamped 
on the sole for your protection. 


United States Rubber Company 














Contains illustrations of attractively painted homes, shows 
floor plans, gives specifications how to select the right 
colors, also information for painting roofs, barns, buggies, wagons, 
implements, refinishing woodwork and floors, decorating walls. This 


valuable Free Paint Book tells all about 


Inasmuch as painting is an investment and not an expense you 
should use the best and most economical paints your money will 
buy. Pee Gee Paints and Finishes will give -ou best results, they 
have stood the test for more than 50 years. 


Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints 
OF IMPORTANCE TO MERCHANTS—If there 


is no Pee Gee dealer in your locality, write 
us for our interesting dealer’s proposition. 


Peasice-Gaulbert Co., Incerperated, Louisville, Ky. 
Mail this Coupon today and get your Free Paint Book 








PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Inc., Dept. 23 Louisviile, Ky. 
Please mail me free copy of Paint Book 


Name 





Address __ 
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Our Farm Women 
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THEIR TRIBUTE 


H® LIVED among his neighbors eighty 
An 


years, 


d when he died they mentioned, first 
of all, 

That he loved children; in that single 
phrase 


One saw his whole life’s gentle purity 
And simple uprightness; for he who loves 
A child has rarely selfishness or greed. 


It meant that he toved flowers, too, and 
woods, 

And all of Nature's tenderness—stars, 
skies, 

And so on, up to God. No wonder, then, 


iis neighbors paid him homage when he 
died.—K, A. G. 











What Is the Use of Being What 


You Are? 


“TF YOU are not satisfied with what 


you aré, make yourself over. What 
is the use of being what you are?” is 
what Miss Susan Blow said to some 
women who were not satisfied with 
themselves. The next time you catch 
yourself wishing that you had hair 
like Mrs. A, could speak in public like 
Mrs. B, or had as lovely clothes as 
Mrs. C, just recollect the above re- 
mark. If one really wishes enough 
for a thing to work consistently and 
persistently toward that thing, it will 
be attained. 

There was a girl who wanted to be- 
come a nurse, but she was needed at 
home. One day she thought to her- 
self: “In ten years the children will 
be old enough to shift for themselves 
and I shall be only 32, still young 
enough to go into training.” But she 
had one big handicap; she had almost 
no education. This she started to ov- 
ercome by asking the school teacher 
to help her get books to study. When 
she once learned to read well she be- 


gan with a child’s arithmetic. When 
any of the neighbors got sick she 


helpea if she could 

When the time came that she was 
free to take training her father ob- 
jected violently and refused to help 
with one cent. The doctor came to 
her aid and paid her expenses. She 
has repaid the loan, educated the four 
smallest children and supported her 
father for many years. This story was 
told me by the head nurse of one of 
the largest hospitals in America. 


There was a tenant farmer who 
wanted to be something some day. 


He used to like to organize Sunday 


schools. On the way to these places 


he read good books as the horse jog 





ged along. As the result of studying 
one of these books he gained a littl 
knowledge of horsepower. He fitted 


up a contrivance that supplied powe1 
to the farm on which he worked. 1 

man owning 
box fac- 


day he is a 
several power plants and a 
tory. 


prosperous 


There was a woman who was very, 
very homely. But she loved 
for its own and determined to 
attain it. One day she stood in front 
of a mirror and took stock of herself. 
This is what she wrote on the slip of 
paper. “Hair, thin, stringy, carroty; 
eyebrows none; back, round; complex- 
ion, muddy; clothes, poor; expression, 
unhappy.” She determined to educate 
herself in the simple things by which 
to attain health and good looks and to 
keep her mind so full of happy read- 
ing that she would have no time to let 
herself look unhappy. I saw her ata 
medical association meeting some 
months ago, and she was the finest 
looking woman there, though she had 
brought up five children. More than 
that, she conversed as intelligently as 
she looked well. 

Just one more story: Two little chil- 
dren, brother and sister, were left or- 
phans. The farmer found the little 
fellow very useful while he was wait- 
children in the orphan 
ecper 


beauty 


sake 


to get the 


MY 


tore-| 


asylum One day 1! 


offered to take the boy to do chores 
around the store and the girl to hel; 
his wife with the baby. Both seemed 
to be born with a love of good read 
ing. The boy says that when he was 
taken from the farmer’s home the old 
man said, “Little fellow, you have 
nothing but your own brains to dk 
pend on now, so you had better get an 
education.” 

30th boy and girl are now in col- 
lege, and their ways are being paid by 
a loan fund. She is taking home eco 
nomics and he is becoming a mechan- 
ical engineer. 

“If you are not satisfied with what 
you are, make yourself over. What is 
the use of being what you are?” 





Some Economical Ways of Using 


Old Clothes 


WHEN buying dress goods there is 

a great saving in buying the best. 
It takes the same time to make a 
dress from cheap material as good. 
While you are sewing, fell all seams 
You'll find it will save early mending. 

Dainty slips can be made from old 
embroidered dresses. 

If you have a white corduroy skirt 
too small, try making baby a summer 
coat. It will look like new with a tat 
ted or narrow crocheted edge on col- 
lar and cuffs. 

Have you tried making a new spring 
dress from your old, old coat suit? 
Brush, clean and press well; wash if 
very dirty; cut by a simple pattern 
A dainty collar and cuff set added 
makes a dress to be proud of. 

Those old out-of-style long brown 
coats, have you one? Then you may 
vet it out, brush and clean; cut 
squares eighteen by eighteen inches. 
Embroider some small design, sew the 
squares together. Stuff and you have 
a nice pillow for the fireside lounge. 

Nearly everyone has’ gingham 
dresses the children have out-grown, 
Rip them, press, cut in squares twelve 
by twelve inches, any size desired. 
Sew sides together. When you get 
strips long enough for a quilt, make 
another; then sew strips together un 
til you have a top for a quilt. You'll 
find it easy to quilt. They will last 
a long time. 
thick white 


entirely 


you have 
dresses or Balkan 
out of style. Make the crawling baby 
sme dear little rompers. Embri 
- little geese or rabbits in front and 
n pockets, you will be astonished at 
the result. 


Perhaps 


blouses 


id- 


[ find embroidery 
So I often take a simple design 
then enlarge 
piece of paper. When I get it as nei 
like it as possible, | then transfer 
the article to be embroidered. 


L. Q. Y. 


patterns expen- 
sive. 


it on a 


study it closely ’ 





The Lies of Childhood 


HE lies that little children tell in 
early childhood have been a sourcé 


of great worry to many parents, 
This need not be when we unders 
stand the psychology of it. What 


faculties are most dominant in a lit- 
tle child’s mind from three to six? 
Fancy is the field out of which imag- 
ination grows, and this faculty is a 
joy to childhood and must needs be 
fostered; for what is life without 
imagination? 

One mother was convinced that her 
boy of five was the greatest liar that 
the world had ever produced hie 
would come home telling her he had 
had the most wonderful ride 
telegraph wires, and she could never 
convince him that he had had no 
She hit on this plan 
between the tm 


on the 


an experience 


of differentiating 
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HE easiest and quickest 
way to repair leaks in ra- 
diators, pumps, water jack- 
ets, gaskets, hose connections, 
etc., is with Johnson’s Radiator 
Cement. It will seal leaks im- 
mediately without laying up the 
car. No mechanical experience 
required—all you have to do is 


remove the cap and pour the 
Cement _ into the Radiator. 


,JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR (EMENT 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement con- 
tains nothing which can clog or 
coat the cooling system and is absolute- 
ly harmless in every respect. It blends 
perfectly with the water until it reaches 
the leaks. Just as soon as it comes in 
contact with the air it forms a hard, 
tough, pressure-resisting substance 
which is insoluble in water and conse- 
quently makes a permanent seal. 

Use Johnson’s Radiator Cement 
for automobile and tractor ra- 
diators, and for sealing leaks and cracks 
in boilers and water jackets of all kinds. 
A half-pint of Johnson’s Radia- 
tor Cement is ordinarily enough 
for a Ford or other small radiator. For 
sale by hardware and accessory ers, 
and garages. Write for our booklet on 
“Keeping Cars Young’’—it’s free. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine} Wis. 
Dept. PFS 

Established 1882, 


or 
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Delivery Free 


Just send your name, ad- 
dress and size and we will 
send this skirt to you. You 
don’t pay one penny un- 
til the skirt is delivered 
at your door by the post- 
man. This isa wonder- 
ful opportunity to get 
@ $6 skirt for $3.98. Our 
— is an amazing 
= geet Compare it 
with others and see 
for yourself. 


New Satin 
Skirt 


This fashionable 













able and will give 
an abundance of 


gathered, cut full 
and roomy. The 
two large pock- 
ets are fashion- 
ably designed 
with flaps trim- 
med with _ silk 
fringe. ur 
Price is less 
than cost. Order 
on approval and 
if you don’t like it 
return it at our ex- 
pense and the trial costs 
you nothing. We are making this offer to get ac- 
quainted with you. Our Bis of $3.98 includes all 
transportation charges, this is all you pay the post- 
man. Color black, sizes 22 to 
86 to 42 length. 
Se n d your name and address—no money. Also 
give golec and size. When the skirt 
arrives wear it. We know you will be pleased. If 
you don’t find it all you expect send it back and we 
will refund your money. 3 is our risk—not yours. 
rder by Number 61. 


WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept. E39 646 W. Adams St., Chicago 
The Bargain Mail Order House 


, Waist measure; 














1 r THEY SPREAD 
Kill All Flies! "nese" 







kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, cupveniont and 
can’t spill or tipover; 


ESA cheap Lasts allsea- 

ee ZN, ’ 

¢ NEM ie. QF wil not soil or injure 
qe: 


son. Made of metal, 
MBE b> » anything. Guaran 
ASE SAS: re nything 1 
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EXPRESS. 


/ fh. "$1 3s. 
HAROLD Sooke 160 De Kalb A 


‘Baib Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ; 


of stories — make-believe and true 
stories. When her son started on a 
story, she always asked him if that 
were a make-believe story or a true 
| story. Then when it was clearly it 
| his mind the kind of story he wa 
telling, the m: ike-believe story could 
assume the form of colossal lies 

The late Dr. Gulick of New York 


She talked to him about 
There were two kinds 


and false. 
telling stories. 


has given his explanation of children’ 


lies, and it certainly is a most satis- 
factory one: 

“The strongest instinct in the hu- 
man race is that of self-preservation. 
In a child it takes precedence of all 
instincts or faculties. A child does 


something wrong and he is going to 
be punished for the act. He does not 


| reason out is it right or wrong to ad- 





mit guilt when he is accused, but the 
one thing he sees is punishment and 
then, in steps self-preservation and 
protects him; and the chill denies 
the wrong done for fear of punish- 
ment. It is an open question whether 
it is always wise to compel children 
to admit their guilt.” 


If we know they are wrong let us 


| be ready in some way to correct this 
| wrong other than having the child 
| brought as a criminal to the bar of 


| thick 


|up to fit the head. I 
|the hem until it is even all around, 


justice to plead guilty or not guilty. 
MISS MARY SCHWARBURG. 





Easily Made Hats for Little Girls 


[it tell you how I make lovely hats 
for my little girl of three. 


I take a piece of white pique or any 
cloth, cut out a circle about 
twenty-two inches in diameter, turn 
down a hem about an inch all around. 
Gather about three or three and one- 
half inches from the edge and draw 
insert wire 


| put a lining in and finish with ribbon 


in 


| is obtaine 


or flowers or both. 


The hat can be made more attrac- 
tive by adding embroidery or medal- 
lions, either tatting or crochet, in the 
top; and lace, tatting or crochet 
around the edge. 


These hats are serviceable because 
they can be taken apart, laundered 
and put back together. They are the 
most dainty and inexpensive summer 
hats for little girls I have found. 

MRS. F. L. SMITH. 

Oakman, Ala. 


ENGLISH PEA RECIPES | 


BOILED PEAS 


ATHER in the early morning if possible 

Wash the peas, drain, Cook the pods for 
ten minutes in boiling water to which a little 
salt has -been added. Skim out the shells 
and put the peas in while the water is still 
boiling Drain, season with salt, pepper and 
butter. 











PEAS IN CREAM SAUCE 
Boil the peas as in the 
plain boiling salt 
them up when they 
they begin to break, 
sauce, 


previous recipe or 
water. Always take 
crush easily but before 
Drain and put in cream 


CREAM SAUCE 


Two tablespoons flour rubbed into 2 ta- 
blespoons butter. Add 1 cup milk, salt and 
pepper, Serve very hot, 


PEAS AND POTATOES 


Scrape new potatoes and cut into inch 
cubes. Put on to cook in boiling, salted 
water, When they have boiled 10 minutes 
add the peas and cook until tender, Season 
with salt, pepper and sweet cream. 


ENGLISH PEA SALAD 


One cup cold cooked peas, cup of 
vegetable of contrasting color such as celery, 
diced apple (in lemon juice), beet, or canned 
pears, if not too sweet. Add to this 1 cup 
walnut meats Mix lightly with French or 
mayonnaise dressing and serve on lettuce 
leaves 


any crisp 


PEA SALAD MOLDS 


Make a thick lemon géTatine according to 


directions on the box To 6 cups of liquid 
add the juice of 3 lemons fo this add 1 cup 
shredded cabbage and 1 cup of pea Pour 
into cups or smal! moid that have been 
dipped into cold water Serve on lettuce 


with mayonnaise 
DELICIOUS PEA SOUP 

sauce (2 tablespoons 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup milk) and 
add the paste from cold left-over peas. This 
d by putting through the potato 
ricer, Serve with a spoon of whipped cream 
when possible. 


Make a thin white 


in | 
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7 Rooms- 
Living Room 
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Bathroom 
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Saved $400 Gales Out Waste 


Frank E. Folkerts of New York State saved 
$400 building an Aladdin Readi-Cut Home. A. 
R. McConnell, a carpenter in Pennsylvania, 
saved $250 building his Aladdin Home. David 
O. Buyers of Louisiana save $310. William A. 
Smith of Michigan saved $200. James Lord of 
Virginia saved a little more than 24%. And 
thousands of other Aladdin owners in every 
state in the country have made substantial 
savings building Aladdin Homes. The Aladdin 
system of manufacturing and selling offers you a sav- 
ing, too. First, it enables you to buy direct from our 
manufacturing plant. Second, it saves waste of lumber 
and waste of labor, which means a big saving in money 
on the completed cost of the home. Third, the large 
number of Aladdin Homes manufactured each year 
means lowest prices on the complete home—lumber, 
hardware, glass, nails, paints, oils, etc. Send for a copy 
of the book “Aladdin Homes."’ It contains floor plans 
and illustrations in colors of 100 bungalows and dwell- 
ings from $350 to $8000. 


Send for Beautiful Book of Bungalows and Dwellings 


















This Aladdin $990 
Complete 





EE 





Aladdin Houses are not portable or “knock-down , geese 
They are just like any other well-built home after This Aladdin $1662 
erection. The difference is in the material—Aladdin Complete 


houses are Cut-to-fit by machinery. No hand sawing, 
No waste of high priced labor. Yes, waste of lumber is 


saved, too. This meang at least $18 of your money 
saved out of every $100. Aladdin material is the finest 
obtainable. The Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot guarantee is 


fA evidence of the high quality throughout every 
Aladdin home. Aladdin House prices include 
all material—lumber, lath, plaster, nails, hard- 
ware—the complete home. Send for the book, 
“Aladdin Homes’’ No. 90 It gives all the 
facts, besides many, exclusive peme designs and 
) floer plans, Send for a copy 


THE ALADDIN CO. 


92 Sovereign Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss. 










This Aladdin $1650 
Complete 





























“DINNER- 1918 ~ 
SOUP 
BEEF 
BEANS 

POTATOES 








THE SAME MENU, BUT WHAT A . DIFFERENCE 
IN THE COOKING! 












T takes good cooking to make a good meal—the 
kind of cooking you can always expect on 


ALLENS PSs 
RANGES 


You can’t go wrong if you use a Princess. Its even baking oven 
eliminates all chance of failure and puts an end to soggy bread 
and cake. Write for free booklet, or ask your dealer. 


ALLEN Mrc. Company Nashville, Tenn. 









DINNER-I9I9 
SOUP 
BEEF 
BEANS 
POTATOES 
BREAD 
COFFEE 





































When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
| tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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Westclox 


T’S the way you start your. day that 


counts. A leisurely, untroubled get-away 
in the morning usually means a day of many 
things well done. 


That’s what a good alarm clock does for 
you. Millions of men thank their Westclox 
alarms for smoother-running, more resultful 
days. They get off to business feeling right. 


That’s because each Westclox does its job 
right. It’s built so it will. All Westclox have 
the same construction that won Big Ben’s 
success. 


Wheels turn on needle-fine pivots of polished 
steel. Friction is lessened. ‘The clock runs 
easier; lasts longer. Westclox, on the dial and 
tag, means that kind of a clock. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle~G&” Peru™ Itlinois, U. S. A. 























A GENUINE 
Funk & Wagnalls Dictionary 


OVER 48,000 WORDS AND PHRASES 
1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 816 PAGES 


The Largest Number of Living Words and 
Terms to be found in any dictionary of its size. 
The Clearest Definitions ever given, enumerat- 
with great care in the order of their usage. 
The Plainest Indications of Pronunciation, 
Capitalization and Compounding which are 
possible. 

1,000 Illustrations that actually help define 
word meanings, all prepared for this work. 
The Area and Population of every country, 
state and territory. 

Latest Census Figures, in compact form, easy 
of reference by the business man. 

A Fund of Miscellaneous Information prepared 
especially for this New Volume, of great in- 
terest and value. 

We will give a copy of this great Dictionary as a reward for a club 
of only (3) three yearly subscriptions; or a three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and a copy of this Flexible Leather Bound 
Dictionary both for $4, the regular price of the Dictionary alone. 


MEMPHIS 


nearest office. 





Leather Bound | 
Publisher’s Price, 


$4.00 





Address 





RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM DALLAS 


1 
Address 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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2804—Giirls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 
yards of 27 inch material 
2807—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 5 sizes: 3, 4, 5 


of 40 inch material. 
2813—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 
yards of 36 inch material. 
2825—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 


27 inch material. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, The 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Sh - a 2 





>) and 8 years 
5, 8, and 10 years. 


8 and 10 years 


Progressive 





an 





will require 3% 


Size 6 


8 and 10 years. 


Size 4 will require 244 yards 
Size 6 will require 2% 


Size & requires 3% yards of 


Farmer 











SUMMER COMFORT IN THE FARM HOME—ESPECIALLY IN 
to Sa 


Experiences of Progressive Farmer Readers 








A Mind at Rest and a Song in the 
Heart 


GUMMER comfort in my kitchen is 
largely due to the location of my 
home, and the methods practiced 
make it all that could be desired in 
comfort for the. farmer’s wife during 
the hot days of summer. 

First, I have a kerosene range, 
which works like a charm, cooking 
quickly, and with little heat in the 
kitchen; it even bakes beautifully, 
and the baker is cool and cheerful. 
The kitchen is spacious and airy with 
a handy place for every thing, caus- 
ing very few steps, and making each 
task quickly done without having to 
spend five or ten minutes looking for 
some particular article. 

One window on the north brings in 
the cool sea breeze, from the ocean 


|not far away; here stands a small 


kitchen cabinet, with drawers. Two 
large ones hold all the necessary mate- 
rials for pies or cake, and as one rolls 
her pie crust, she looks out on a garden 
of green vegetables and quantities of 
thriving guava trees loaded with fruit, 
which will ripen in August. A myriad 
of honey bees flit from flower to 
flower, and the fragrant odor of a 
blooming honeysuckle vine near this 
window, makes one happy. 

The south window has a fine stretch 


lof view over promising grape vines, 


and reveals the ever necessary and 


|/comforting wind mill, the source of 
| our water supply. 


This water is piped 
into the kitchen near the back door 
where is a large white enamel sink. 
This door leads out on a pleasant 
back porch with tubs for washing 
clothes, and a pulley clothes line, that 
is very handy. One can thus.do the 
week’s washing while it is cool and 
hang out every piece without once go- 
ing in the sun, at the same time sav- 
ing hundreds of steps on wash days. 
The wash is taken in as put out, and 
this convenience is a real comfort. 

Near the back door of the kitchen 
stands the refrigerator, where all 
foods needing to be kept on ice, are 
put. It also has a water cooler apart- 
ment for drinking water, but the wind- 
mill water is quite cool enough, com- 
ing out of the ground every few min- 
utes from a depth of forty feet. 


I wear cool percale aprons that an- 
swer for a whole dress, short sleeves, 


low neck, which I find cooler than 
gingham; wear low heeled low shoes, 
not so loose as to be slipshod or un- 
tidy and hair kept neatly in place 
with cap of very cool materi: | 7 hen 
with the mind at rest, a song in the 
heart, a grateful spirit for all the 


health and prosperity one does have, 


verily one has comfort, not only in 
the kitchen but throughout the home. 
LAURA I. HOGG. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 





Broad Verandas and Sleeping 
Porches 


N IDEAL farm home should have 

a setting of beautiful shade trees, 
shrubs and flowers. To get the breeze, 
front the South, have broad verandas, 
and a sleeping porch on the east side 
The kitchen, on the northwest corner 
is cool in the mornings when most in 
use. A ventilator in the ceiling car- 
ries off heat from the stove. 

Plan ahead, do all cooking before 
noon, have cool suppers or from 
fireless cooker. A’ screened north 
porch having plenty of shelves and a 
table is convenient for milk pans and 
is a cool place to prepare vegetables, 
fruits, etc. White enamel makes the 
coolest and cleanest*plumbing. A sink 
in the kitchen, a large bathtub, wash- 
stand and closet in the bathroom, 
laundry tubs in a concrete basement, 
and spigots at the front and back of 
the house, to water the vegetables 
and flowers, add greatly to summer 
comfort. 

High ceilings, plenty of windows, a 
well sunned and well ai1ed house pro- 
mote healtii and comfort. 

MRS. W. D. LEWIS. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Looking Over a Comfortable Farm 
Home 


JE ARE ready to enjoy the summer 
comfort in our little country home. 
First we enter the sitting room 
where there is the sweet fragrance of 
pretty wild flowers. The carpet is 
made of gunnysacks and heavy paper. 
with a double coat of oak stain which 
makes a smooth, durable carpet. The 
pretty window seat, with its lovely 
curtains and pot plants, gives the fin- 
ishing touch to the sitting room. 

Now in the bed room: The walls 
are paneled half way up, and plaster- 
ed to the ceiling. The furniture is 
oak, mission finish. Those cheery cur- 
tains with the bright sunshine bea) 
ing through, brighten up every n¢ 
and corner. 

We cook with oil in summer, as i 
so much easier, with every thing 
handy to get a meal quickly. 1 


kitchen cabinet is within hand re: 
of the stove, and to the left 

1 . 
shelves. 

Now let’s take a stroll dow 
spring house. With its preity 


of vines, it is cool and refreshing. The 


water is so clear it makes you thirsty 























Saturday, May 1/, 19f9] 


SAVE 


When Buying 
Auto Supplies 










Will Show 
You How 


Bargain Prices 


Over 2,000,000 motorists will see this book. We 
want you to see it, too, Our low prices on well 
known auto supplies have opened the eyes of 
autoista all over the ‘hey buy from us be- 
cause they save money—that is the only reason 
we can expect your order. Over 2,000 sele ctionsa 
to choose from —tires, spark plugs, batteries, 
bumpers, wrenches, & yotlights in fact, practic al- 
ly every thir 1g you wil need, Compare our prices. 


Reduced Prices on Riverside 
5,000 Mile Auto Tires 
Riverside Tires are now priced the lowest they 
have been inmonths, This new FREE book tells 
all about the “m-—the prices prove Riverside Tires 
give you **Most for the Money.”” Write now for 
your FREE copy of this book. Address the 
ouse nearest you. 


 MenipmeniNGuiN 


C-304 


Chicago Shnans City Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
STATE nn 


Kodaks 


We sell Ko- 
daks, albums, 
irt corners, and 
Eastman films. 
We also do de- 
veloping, print- 
ing, and enlarg- 
ing, framing 
and Have 
enlargements 
made from your 
»1ld pictures. 
Write for our 
price list and 
catalogue. 


Lollar’ s Kodak Parlor, 


Lyric Building 
Birmingham, Ala. P. O. Box 923 


SHE RHANLNN NEAL RENLR RUE 


SUT 








ete. 




















Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
ning fruite and vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cane 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and Comm ity 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 
Post Office Box 109 0 ©=9©_ Wilmington, N. C, 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Send 3c stamp 





Airedale Pups for sale. 
for catalog 
writing. Add 

J. R. SCIRCLE. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Bede 25-lb. 69.95; 30-Ib. 610.05; 35-lb. 611.95; 40-Ib, 
$12.95. two 3-1b Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, beat 
ticking. We have 61.000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
antee seasenret a or money back. Mail order or write 


for catalog t 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. CHARLOTTE. H.C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


wee shy ert palene 62.15 net pair. New Feathers, best 
cking. Sa action guaranteed, Write for new Ca 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW | CO., Desk 20 Greensbe we. 


THORNTOWN, IND. 
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You Need This New Book 






English Grammar Simplified 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, eloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mall, 93 cents. 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.” 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


A copy of “English Grammar Simplified’ and a 
year's subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 


Dallas. 





T 
Birmingham. Memphis. 


Raleigh. 
Address nearest office. 

















OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new. subscriber 1 50 
both one year for $ P 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 





'to look at it. It is pumped to the| 
kitchen and barn and used to sprinkle | 
flower beds and gardens 

Come past the garage. There is an 
arbor of vines over the door with 
flower beds all around. Now back to 
the front porch. It is a wide porch 
half way around the house which is 
a bungalow. We have a settee on the 
east side, which is a lovely place to 
sit and look across the green wheat 
fields, and over into the meadow by 
the brook, where the cows come to 
drink. We got our ideas how to build 
our bungalow, and surroundings from 
the Progressive Farmer. | 


A FARMER'S WIFE. 


Change the Menu to Cooling Foods | 


URING the hot summer months we 

change the menu from meats and 
hot drinks that serve so acceptably in 
winter to a variety of vegetables, cool 
milk and fruit. So many vegetables 
can be served raw in salads, and are 
cooling to the system, that we rarely 
ever eat a meal without a vegetable 
salad. 

We gather vegetables in the cool 
of the afternoon and prepare the 
noon day meal while the morning 
hours are still cool. This gives the 


stove and kitchen time to cool before 


the hot and thirsty men come in from 
the field. A fire in the kitchen imparts 
heat to the rest of the house in a 
mall degree at least, and we never 
need a fraction of a degree of artifi- 
cial heat in the summer. While the 


dining room is so located and ventil- 
ated that any stirring air finds its 
way there on a hot day, we arrange 
to have no superfluous heat when din- 
ner is served. 

A daily bath in tepid water is con- 
ducive to coolness, and workers enjoy 
such a bath when the day’s work ‘is 
done. 

To save laundry work, I use only 
one or two dresses for afternoons 
during the week. By hanging the af- 
ternoon’s dress out on the line, when 
I don the work dress, it keeps fresh 
and smooth 
We have a gasoline iron and are freed 
from the necessity of a roaring fire 
to iron the week’s wash. We rarely 
use the inside of the house during 


| summer unless rain drives us in. There 


enue this paper whes | 


| 
| 
| 


| proper 





ifor shade. 


are cool porches and great shade 


AUG 


for several afternoons. | 


trees, and outdoor living and working | 
| keep us in a good humor, 


MRS. D. H. RUST. 
La. 


A Bread Mixer 

Y MOST helpful article for ten 

years has been a Universal bread 
maker, in which, with less than an 
hour’s work, twice a week, I can make 
enough wholesome bread to feed my 
family of six. ‘ 
in construction, easy to care for, and 
when bread is baked and cold, makes 
a splendid receptacle in which to keep 
it. 

I also find the Dunlap cream and 
egg whip 
quick and satisfactory helpers. 

MRS. W. D. LEWIS. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Late Chicks Need Plenty of Shade 
ATE 
make 


Pelican, 








hatched chicks often fail to 


not within their 

there are fruit 
trees, berry bushes, shade trees, and 
wild growth, that can be _ utilized, 
while such crops as corn and velvet 
beans can be quickly and easily grown 
There is no objection to 
growing good chicks and good corn 
on the same lot of land, each crop 
helping the success of the other. 


shade is 


range. Somewhere 


| Raise more poultry by giving better 


summer conditions to your chicks. 


SICK 


you very sick with the flu, Rastus?” 

“Sick! sick! Man, Ah was so sick mos’ 
ebery night Ah look in dat er casualty list 
for mah name.” 





“Were 


It is strong and simple , 


and the Universal churn | 


satisfactory growth because | 





Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


**Stand Up”’ 


Like a pair of fine, thoroughbred mules, a 
pair of Blue Ribbon Service Shoes gives ye 
that can be relied upon regardless of working 
conditions, 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are made of honest 
leather, over the Munson Army Last—the last 
adopted by the Government for Marching 
Shoes for the Army, because of its combined 
Comfort and Durability. 

Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are made in Tan and Black 


leathers, with light, medium and heavy soles, to suit 
working conditions. 


The Price Is Reasonable 


The store that sells Blue Ribbon Service Shoes is a 
good place to buy all kinds of footwear. 


Look for the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon ”’ in the lining. 








Name of Merchant on Request 


WHWwewrs Dwoe 


Manufacturers 


St. Louis U. Ss. A. 
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\ 
VICE, POVERTY, MISERY 


Here are three powerful enemies we 
must fight and conquer right at home 


The Salvation Army, back from the war. is building its trenches 
against the steady advance of these enemies im American cities and 
towns. It was in this fight long before the war and has simply taken 
up its old task of aiding the friendless, the homeless and the weak on 
a larger scale than ever. 

Broken men, women who have lost hope, friendless girls and 
little babies —ill, deformed and homeless babies—are the special 
charges of The Salvation Army. 

The poor of sixty-one countries know The Army well. It carries 
on its work in thirty-seven languages. But right now it is appealing 
for help to enlarge its work in America. 


Will You Back Up the Army? 
THEN GIVE! 














The Salvation Army Home Service Fund---May 19 to 26 7 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
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DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 

















LIST OF CHARACTERS 


David Harum, who runs the smal! bank 
in Homevillie, but is mostly interested in 
horses and human mature. 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister. 

John Lemox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank- 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum’'s bank. 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 











SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling tn Europe, young John 
Lenex, brought up as a rich man’s son, 
Gecides to return to his home in America 
and “settle down.”’ On shipboard he renews 
@ childhood acquaintance with Mary Biake, 
now a beautiful young society woman. John 
suepects al! ie not well with his father’s bus- 
inees affairs, and upon his father’s suggest- 
fon, begins the study eof law. The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
mining property for which there is no sale. 
Having no special fitness for law, John ac- 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum’s bank at Homeville. Harum is 
noted for his keenness in herse trading and 
hie Knowledge of human nature, 





CHAPTER XL.—(Continued) 
a bel was pretty near, though?” 
said John, laughing. 

Wa’al,” said David, “mebbe 
Prov’dence might ’a’ had some other 
plan fer stoppin’ me ’fore I smashed 
the hull rig, if I hadn’t run into the 
mil’nery shop, but as it was, that 
fetched me to a stan’still, an’ I never 
started to run agin.” 

They drove on for a few minutes 
in silence, which John broke at last 
by saying, “I have been wondering 








how you got on after your wife died 
and left you with a little child.” 


“That was where Mis’ Jones come 
in,” said David. “Of course I got the 
best nurse I could, an’ Mis’ Jones ’d 
run in two three times ev’ry day an’ 
see ’t things was goin’ on as right 
’s they could; but it come on that I 
had to be away f’m home a good deal, 
an’ fin’ly, come fall, I got the Joneses 
to move into a bigger house, where I 
could have a room, an’ fixed it up 
with Mis’ Jones to take charge o’ the 
little feller right along. She hadn’t 
but one child, a girl of about thirteen, 
an’ had lost two little ones, an’ so 
between havin’ took to my little mite 
of a thing f’m the fust, an’ my makin’ 
it wuth her while, she was willin’, an’ 
we went on that way till—the’ wa’n’t 
no further occasion fur ’s he was con- 
cerned, though I lived with them a 
spell longer when I was at home, 
which wa’n’t very often, an’ after he 
died I was gone fer a good while. But 
before that time, when I was at 
home, I had him with me all the time 
I could manage. With good care he’d 
growed up nice an’ bright, an’ as big 
as the average, an’ smarter ’n a steel 
trap. He liked bein’ with me better 
’n anybody else, and when I c’d man- 
age to have him I couldn’t bear to 
have him out o’ my sight. Waf’al, as 
I told you, he got to be most seven 
year old. I’d had to go out to Chi- 
cago, an’ one day I got a telegraph 
sayin’ he was putty sick—an’ I took 


the fust train East. It was ‘long in 
March, an’ we had a breakdown, an’ 
run into an awful snowstorm, an’ one 
thing another, an’ I lost twelve to 
fifteen hours. It seemed to me that 
them two days was longer ’n my hull 
life, but I fin’ly did git home about 
nine o’clock in the mornin’. When I 
sot to the house Mis’ Jones was on 
the lookout fer me, an’ the door op- 
ened as I run up the stoop, an’ I see 
by her face that I was too late. ‘Oh, 
David, David!’ she says (she’d never 
called me David before), putting her 
hands on my shoulders. 

“When ?’ I says. 

“Bout midnight,’ she says. 

“Did he suffer much?’ I says. 


“"No,’ she says, ‘I don’t think so; 
but he was out of his head most of 
the time after the fust day, an’ I 
guess all the time the last twenty- 
four hours.’ 


“ae 


Do you think he'd ’a’ knowed 
me?’ I says. ‘Did he say somethin’?’ 
an’ at that,” said David, “she looked 
at me. She wa’n’t cryin’ when I come 
in’ though she had ben; but at that 
her face all broke up. ‘I don’t know,’ 
she says. ‘He kept sayin’ things, an’ 
*bout all we could understand was 
“Daddy, daddy,”’ an’ then she throw- 
ed her apern over her face, an’——” 


David tipped his hat a little far- 
ther over his eyes, though, like many 
if not most “horsey” men, he usually 
wore it rather far down, and leaning 
over, twirled the whip in the socket 
betwen his two fingers and thumb. 
John studied the stitched ornamenta- 
tion of the dashboard until the reins 
were pushed into his hands. But it 
was not for long. David straightened 
himself, and, without turning his 
head, resumed them as if that were a 
matter of course. 

















McQUAY-NORRIS 


Mew sre ae 


RINGS 


A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil. Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 
McQuay-Norris 
\cax\Roor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 


A Size for Every Engine 
and Motor 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PIS 


RINGS 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


The design and construction of these rings assures 
uniform action all around the cylinder wall— 
power producers because they leave no place for the 


power to slip past. 


Wherever you are and whatever your motor, you can get 


immediate service on these rings. 


Complete stocks of 


standard and over-size rings are carried by over 300 
jobbers and supply houses throughout the country. Many 
thousands of dealers can extend to you our service, which 
enables them to specify your size requirements for prac- 
tically every make or model of motor without delay. You 


don’t have to wait. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power”’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 


2831 Locust St. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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“Day afer the fun’ral,” he went on, 
“I says to Mis’ fones, ‘I’m goin’ back 
out West,’ I says, ‘an’ I can’t say how 


long I shall be gone—long enough, 
anyway, I says, ‘to git it into my 
head that when I come back the’ 


won't be no little feller to jump up an’ 
‘round my neck when I come into the 
house; but, long or short, I'll come 
back some time, an’ meanwhile, as 
fur ’s things between you an’ me air, 
they’re to go on jest the same, an’ 
more 'n that, do you think you'll re- 
member him some?’ I says. 

“*As long as I live,’ she says, ‘jes’ 
like my own.’ 

“‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘long ’s you re- 
member him, he’ll be, in a way, livin’ 
to ye, an’ as long ’s that I allow to 
pay fer his keep an’ tendin’ jes’ the 
same as I have, an’,’ I says, ‘if you 
don’t let me you ain’t no friend o’ 
mine, an’ you ben a good one.’ Wa’al, 
she squimmidged some, but [ 
wouldn’t let her say ‘No.’ ‘I’ve ’rang- 
ed it with my pardner an’ other 
ways,’ I says, ‘an’ more ’n that, if you 
git into any kind of a scrape an’ I 
don’t happen to be got at, you go to 
him an’ git what you want.’” 

“T hope she lived and prospered,” 
said John fervently. 

“She lived twenty year,’ said David, 
“an’ I wish she was livin’ now. I 
never drawed a check on her account 
without feelin’ ’t I was doin’ some- 
thin’ for my little boy. 

“The’s a good many diff’rent sorts 
an’ kinds o’ sorro’,” he said, after a 
moment, “that’s in some ways kind o’ 
kin to each other, but I guess losin’ a 
child ’s a specie by itself. Of course I 
passed the achin’, smartin’ point 
years ago, but it’s somethin’ you 
can’t fergit—that is, you can’t help 
feelin’ about it, because it ain’t only 
what the child was to you, but what 
you keep thinkin’ he’d ’a’ ben growin’ 
|more an’ more to be to you. When 
I lost my little boy I didn’t only lose 
' him as he was, but I ben losin’ him 
over an’ agin all these years. What 
| he’d ’a’ ben when he was so old; an’ 
what when he’d got to be a big boy; 
ian’ what he’d ’a’ ben when he went 
| mebbe to collidge; an’ what he’d ’a’ 
| ben afterward, an’ up to now. Of 
|course the times when a man stuffs 
| his face down into the pillers nights, 
| passes, after a while; but while the’s 
{some sorro’s that the happenin’ 0’ 
| things helps ye to fergit, I guess the’s 
!some that the happenin’ o’ things 
keeps ye rememberin’, an’ losin’ a 
| child ’s one on ’em.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


‘JT WAS tthe latter part of John’s 

fifth winter in Homeville. The bus- 
jiness of the office had largely in- 
creased. The new  manufactories 
which had been established did their 
banking with Mr. Harum, and the 
older concerns, including nearly all 
the merchants in the village, had 
transferred their accounts from Syr- 
chester banks to David’s. The cal- 
low Hopkins had fledged and devel- 
oped into a competent all-’round man, 
able to do anything in the office, and 
there was a new “skeezicks” dis- 
'charging Peleg’s former functions 
Considerable impetus had been given 
to the business of the town by the 
new road whose rails had been laid 
the previous summer. There had been 
|a strong and acrimonious controversy 
over the route which the road should 
take into and through the village. 
There was the party of the “nabobs” 
(as they were characterized by Mr. 
Harum) and their following, and the 
party of the “village people,” and the 
former had carried their point; bu 
now the road was an accomplished 
| fact, and most of the bitterness whic! 
| had been engendered had died away. 
Yet the struggle was still matter for 
talk. 


“Did I ever tell you,” said David, as 
he and his cashier were sitting in the 
rear room of the bank, “how Lawyer 


| Staples come ta ,switch,round in that 


'there railroad jangle last spring?” 
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“I remember,” said John, “that you 
told me he had deserted his 
and you laughed a little at the time, 
but you did not tell me how it came 
about.” 

“I kind o’ thought I told ye,” said 
David. 

“No,” said John, 
you did not.” 

“Wa’al,’ said Mr. Harum, “the’ was, 
as you know, the Tenaker-Rogers 
crowd wantin’ one thing, an’ the 
Purse-Babbit lot bound to have the 
other, an’ run the road under the 
other fellers’ noses. Staples was 
workin’ tooth an’ nail fer the Purse 
crowd, an’ bein’ a good deal of a pol- 


“I am quite sure 


ter either way, though my feelin’s was 
with the Tenaker party. I knew ’t 
would come to a point where some 
money ’d prob’ly have to be used, an’ 
I made up my mind I wouldn’t do 
much drivin’ myself unless I had to 
an’ not then till the last quarter of 
the heat. Wa’al, it got to lookin’ like 
a putty even thing. What little show 
I had made was if anythin’ on the 
Purse side. One day Tenaker come 
in to see me an’ wanted to know flat- 
footed which side the fence I was on. 
‘Wa’al,’ I ‘l've ben settin’ up 
fer shapes to be kind o’ on the fence, 
but I don’t mind sayin’ betwixt you 
an’ me, that the bulk o’ my heft is a- 
saggin’ your way; but IJ hain’t took 
no active part, an’ Purse an’ them 
thinks I’m goin’ to be on their side 
when it comes to a pinch,’ 


Says, 


putty close thing, an’ we’re goin’ to 
need all the help we c’n git.’ 

“\Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I guess that’s so, 
but fer the present I reckon I c’n do 
ye more good by keepin’ in the shade. 

Now, the’s one feller that’s doin’ ye 
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more harm than some others.’ 
“*You mean Staples?’ he says. 
“*VYes, I means Staples. He don’t 
really care a hill o’ white beans which 
way the road comes in, but he thinks 
he’s on the pop’lar side. Now,’ I says, 
‘I don’t know as it'll be nec-sary to 
use money with him, an’ I don’t say 


\’t you could, anyway, but mebbe his 


yawp c’n be stopped. I'll have a quiet 
word with him,’ I says, ‘an’ see you 
agin.’ So,” continued Mr. Harum, 


| “the next night the’ was quite a lot of 


’em in the bar of the new hotel, an’ 
Staples was haranguin’ away the best 
he knowed how, an’ bime by I nod- 
ded him off to one side an’ we went 
across the hall into the settin’ room. 


“‘T see you feel putty strong "bout 
this bus’nis,’ I says. 

“*Ves, sir, it’s a matter of prin’ple 
with me,’ he says, knockin’ his fist 
down onto the table. 

“‘How does the outcome on’t look 
to ye?’ I says. ‘Goin’ to be a putty 
close race, ain’t it?’ 

“‘Wa'al,” he says 
me. I reckon it is.’ 


‘tween you an’ 

“‘That’s the way it looks to me,’ I 
says, ‘an’ more’n that, the other fel- 
lers are ready to spend some money 
at a pinch.’ 

“*They be, be they?’ he says. 

“*Ves, sir,’ I says, ‘an’ we’ve got to 
meet ’em halfway. Now,’ I says, takin’ 
a paper out o’ my pocket, ‘what I 
wanted to say to you is this: You 
ben ruther more prom’nent in 
this matter than most anybody—fur’s 
talkin’ goes—but I’m consid’ably in- 
t’risted. The’s got to be some money 
raised, an’ I’m ready,’ I says, ‘to put 
down as much as you be up to a cou- 
ple o’ hundred, an’ I'll take the paper 
’round to the rest; but,’ I says, un- 
foldin’ it, ‘I think yo’d ought to head 
the list, an’ I’ll come next.’ Wa’al,” 
said David with a chuckle and a 
shake of the head, ‘“‘you’d ought to 
have seen his jaw go down. He wrig- 
gled ’round in his chair, an’ looked 
ten diff’rent ways fer Sunday. 


“‘What do you say?’ I says, lookin’ 


I 


party, 


itician, he was helpin’ ’em a good deal. | 
In fact, he was about their best card. | 
I wa’nt takin’ much hand in the mat- | 





“‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘it’s goin’ to be a | 
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square at him, “Il you make it a cou- 
ple a hundred?’ 
= *‘Wa'‘al,’ he 


go *s that, 


says, ‘I guess I couldn't 
*s fur an’ I wouldn’t like to 
head the list anyway.’ 

**All right,’ I says, ‘I'll head it. Will 
you say one-fifty ?’ 

“‘No,’ he 
I guess not.’ 

“*A hundred?’ 
his head. 

“Fifty,” I says, ‘an’ I'll go a hun- 
dred,’ an at that he got out his hank- 
chif an’ blowed his nose, an’ took his 
time to do it. “‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘what do 
ye say?’ 

“*Wa’al,’ he says, ‘I ain’t quite pre- 
pared to give ye ’n answer to-night. 
Fact on’t is,’ he says, ‘it don’t make 
a cent’s wuth o’ diff’rence to me per- 


says, pullin’ his whiskers, 


I says, an’ he shook 


son’ly which way the dum’d road 
comes in, an’ I don’t:jest this minute 
see why I should spend any money 
on it.’ 


“*There’s the princ’ple o’ the thing,’ 
I says. 

“Yes, he says, gettin’ out of his 
chair, ‘of course, there’s the princ’- 
ple of the thing, an’—wa’al, I'll think 
it over an’ see you agin,’ he says, look- 
n’ at his watch. ‘I got to go now.’ 

“Wa’'al, the next 


night,” proceeded 


Mr. Harum, “I went down to the hotel 
,agin’ an’ the’ was about the same 
crowd, but no Staples. The’ wa’n’t 


much goin’ on, an’ Purse, in pertic’ler, 
was lookin’ putty down in the mouth. 
“Where’s Staples?’ I says. 

“Wa’al,’ 
he’d come 


‘he said mebbe 
an’ mebbe he 


says Purse, 
to-night, 


couldn’t. Said it wouldn’t make much 
diff'rence; an’ anyhow he was goin’ 
out o’ town up to Syrchester fer a few 
days. I don’t know what’s come over 
the feller,’ ‘l told him the 
time was g an’ we'd have to 
git in our an’ he said he 
guessed he'd all *t he 
could, an’ in Purse, ‘he 
seemed to ’a’ the hull 
thing.’” 

“Two 
ued, “I see 
Staples has g 


says Purse. 
ittin’ short 
best licks, 
done about 
fact,’ Says 
lost int’rist in 


three days after,” he contin- 
Tenaker agin. ‘I ‘hear 
one out o’ town,’ he says, 
‘an’ I hear, too,’ he says, ‘that 
kind o’ soured on the hull thing— 
didn’t care much how it did come out.’ 

“*Wa'al,’ I says, ‘when he 
back you c’n use your own judgment 
about havin’ a little interview with 
him. Mebbe somethin’ ’s made him 
think the’s two sides to this thing. 
But anyway,’ I says, ‘I guess he won't 
do no more hollerin’.’ 


he’s 


comes 


‘How’s that?’ renaker. 


“*Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I guess I'll have to 
tell ye a little story. Mebbe ‘you’ve 
heard it before, but it seems to be to 
the point. Once on a time,’ I says, 
‘the’ was a big church meeting’ that 
had lasted three days, an’ the last 
evenin’ the’ was consid’ble excitement. 
The prayin ’an’ singin’ had warmed 
most on ’em up putty well, an ’one o’ 
the most movin’ of the speakers was 
tellin’ ’em what was what. The’ was 
a big crowd, an’ while most on ’em 
come to be edified, the’ was quite a 
lot in the back part of the place that 
was ready fer anythin’. Wa’al, it 
happened that standin’ mixed up in 


Says 


that lot was a feller named—we'll call 
him Smith to be sure of him—an’ 
Smith was jes’ runnin’ over with 
power, an’ ev'ry little while when 
somethin’ the speaker said touched 
him on the funny bone he’d out with 


an “A—men! Yes, Lord!” in a voice 
like a fact’ry whistle. Wa’al, after a 
little the’ was some snickerin’ an’ 
gigglin’ an’ scroughin’ an’ hustlin’ in 
the back part, an’ even some of the 
seriousest up in front would kind o’ 
smile, an’ the moderator leaned over 
an’ says to one of the breatherin on 
the platform, “Brother Jones,” he 
says, “can’t you git down to the back 
of the hall an’ say somethin’ to quiet 


Smith’s a good man, 
the moderator says, 
an’ I’m ’fraid 


Brother Smith? 

an’ a pious man,” 
“but he’s very excitable, 
he'll git the boys to goin’ back there 
an’ disturb the meetin’.” So Jones he 
worked his way back to where Smith 
was, an’ the moderator watched him 
go up to Smith and jest speak to him 
‘bout ten seconds; an’ after that 
Smith never peeped once. After the 
meetin’ the moderator says 
to Jones, “Brother Jones,” he says, 
“what did you say to Brother Smith 
to-night that shut him up so quick?” 
“T ast him fer a dollar for For’n Mis- 


was over, 


says Brother Jones, ‘an’, wa’al,’ 


‘that’s what I done 


sions,” 
I says to Tenaker, 
to Staples.’” 

“Did Mr. Tenaker see the point?” 
asked John, laughing. 

“He laughed a little,” said David, 
“but didn’t quite ketch on till I told 
him about the subscription paper, an’ 
then he like to split.” 
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Showing sediment formed 
after 500 miles of running 
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Is sediment shortening the life of your engine? 


19 places where sediment damages important parts 


OW long will your engines 
H stand up? Will your auto- 
mobile engine be in good con- 
dition after 50,000 miles of hard 
driving over rough, muddy and 
sandy roads, or badly worn out after 
10,000 miles? Or will your tractor 
be worn out after one thou- 


engine 
sand hours of work? 


Machines that must be laid up 
frequently for engine repairs are 
sure to be short lived. They contin- 
ually need to have carbon removed, 
valves ground, bearings and piston 
rings renewed. The best insurance 
against such troubles is proper 


lubrication. 


Some cars run for 15,000 miles 
without need for such overhauling. 
These are the cars which will still 
be on the road after 50,000 miles of 
running. Invariably such cars are 


perfectly tubricated. 


Why ordinary oil fails to 


protect you 


Ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of the engine—200° 











Where sediment damages 
engines 

1. Cylinder walis; 2. pistons; 3. pis- 
ton rings; 4. wristpins; 5. wristpin 
bearings; 6. crankshaft main bear- 
ings; 7. crankshaft; 8. connecting- 
rod bearings; 9. connecting rods; 
10. valves; 11, valve seats; 12; 
valve cams; 12. cam s! ings. 
14. cam shaft; 15. timing gears; 
16. ignition drive shaft bearings; 17. 
generator shaft bearings; 18. oil cir- 
culating pump; 19. spark plugs. 











to 1000° F. Large quantities of 
black sediment which has no Jubri- 
cating value is formed. This black 
sediment crowds out the good oil 
from the pistons and other fast 
moving parts permitting rapid wear. 
The parts it damages are listed in 
the center of the page. 
Solving the sediment 
problem 
After years of experiments Veedol 
engineers evolved a new method of 
refining by which a lubricant is pro- 
duced which resists heat. This, the 
famous Faulkner process, is used 


exclusively for the production of 
Veedol, the scientific lubricant. 

The superiority of Veedol oil is 
shown by the Sediment Test at the 
top of the page. 

Veedol not only resists destruc- 
tion by heat and minimizes the con- 
sequent formation of sediment, but 
also reduces loss by evaporation in 
your engine, to a negligible quan- 
tity. You will get 25% to 50% more 
mileage per gallon with Veedol for 
this reason. 

Clean out the old oil in your 
crankcase and put in Veedol. Fol- 
low the directions given under the 
pictures below, 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
The new 100-page Veedol will save 
you many dollars and help you to keep 
your car running at minimum cost. Send 
10c for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
752 Bowling Green Building, New York 
Branches or distributors 


in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada 








i. Remove used oil 
from the crankcase 


2. Fill the crankcase 
with kerosene 


3. Run engine very 
slowly on its own 
power for 30 seconds 


Put 


gine o 
and dr 


4. Drain kerosene. 
in one 
Veedol; turn the en- 


5. Refill to proper 
quart level with correct 
rade of Veedol 

ver ten times 

ain again. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


“Suppose Staples had taken you up,” 
suggested John. 


“Wa'al,” said David, “I didn’t think 
I was takin’ many chances. lf, in the 
fust place, I hadn't knowed Staples as 
well ’s 1 did, the Smith fam'ly, so fur 
’s My experience goes, has got more 
members ‘n any other fam’ly on top 
of the earth.” At this point a boy 
brought in a telegram. David opened 
it, gave a side glance at his compan- 
ion, and, taking out his pocketbook, 
put the dispatch therein. 





CHAPTER XLII 


HE morning 
John into the rear room. 
he asked. 


called 
‘Busy ?” 


next David 


“No,” said John. “Nothing that can’t 
Wait.” 
“Set down,” said Mr. Harum, draw- 


ing a chair to the fire. He looked up 


with his characteristic grin. ‘Ever 
own a hog?” he said. 
“No,” said John, smiling. 


one?” 

“I don’t remember ever having any 
cravings in that direction.” 

“Like pork?” asked Mr. Harum. 

“In moderation,” was the reply. Da- 
vid produced from his pocketbook the 
dispatch received the day before and 
handed it to the young man at his 


“Ever feel like ownin’ 


side. “Read that,” he said. 
John looked at it and handed it 
back. 


“It doesn’t convey any idea to my 
mind,” he said. 

“What?” said David, “you don’t 
know what ‘Bangs Galilee’ means? 
nor who ‘Raisin’ is?” 

“You'll have to ask me an easier 
/ one,” said John, smiling. 


David sat for a moment in silence, 
|and then, “How much money have 
| you got?” he asked. 

“Well,” was the reply, “with what I 
had and what I have saved since [ 
came I could get together about five 
| thousand dollars, I think.” 
| “Is it where you c’n put your hands 
on’t?” 

Jonn took some slips of paper from 
his pocketbook and handed them to 
David. 

“H’m, h’m,” said the latter. ‘‘Wa’al, 
I owe ye quite a little bunch o’ mon- 
ey, don’t I? Forty-five hunderd! 
Wa’al! Couldn’t you ’a’ done better 
’n to keep this here at four per cent?” 

“Well,” said John, “perhaps so, and 
perhaps not. I preferred to do this at 
all events.” 

“Thought the old man was safe any- 
way, didn’t ye?” said David in a tone 


which showed that he was highly 
pleased. 
“Ves,” said John. 


“Is this all?” asked David. 


“There is some interest on those 
certificates, and I have some balance 
in my account,” was the reply; “and 
then, you know, I have some very val- 
,;uable securities—a beautiful line of 
;Mining stocks, and that promising 
Pennsylvania property.” 


(To be continued) 





THE EXACT TERMINOLOGY 


The proprietor of a grocery store chanced 
to glance out the plate-glass window and 
saw a small boy lingering around a barrel 
of apples exhibited on the sidewalk. 

“Hey, there, boy!" exclaimed the grocery- 
man, going to the door. “What are you 
doing ’” 
“Nothing,” 
| with his eyes still 
| ‘Nothing, eh?” 
Man. “Aren't you trying 
those apples?” 

“Ne, air,” 
trying not to.’ 


laconically answered the boy, 
fixed on the barrel. 

doubtfully returned the 
to steal some of 


youngster. “I’m 
Herald. 


responded the 
‘—Rehoboth Sunday 





THE WRONG HOUSE 


First Burglar—How do you know the peo- 


ple who live here are rich? 
Second Burgiar—They own two automo- 
biles. 
irst Burglar—We're breaking nto h 
vrong house. Where does the man live v 
| repairs the two automobiles Wichita 
! Eagle. 
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THREE {TEMS FROM A TRIP IN 
SOUTHEASTERN VIRGINIA 


1.—The County of White Bridges 


Y ATTENTION was attracted 

it one point, as objects tlashed 

by the open window, by an iron 

bridge which was painted white. Soon 

another flashed into view, followed 
quickly by a third 

I marveled at this, but soon learn- 


ed from a traveler that the particular 


county through which we were pass- 
ing had adopted white as the color 
for all bridges, because it was so 
much more beautiful and cheerful 


than the usual unattractive, depress- 
ing black—though the cost was the 
same, 

And I said to myself, “Oh, that ev- 
ery county official who helps direct 
country life—and in fact, every coun- 
try dweller—had such a vision of 
beauty as well as usefulness! How 
much could the natural pleasantness 
of the South be increased by plant- 
ing every vine and tree not only with 
a view to fruitfulness, but with a view 


to pleasing the eye! How many more 
young people would stay on the farm, 
if homes were built for beauty as well 
as protection!” 

Many of the dollars that are spent 
for usefulness could be made to do 
double duty by combining beauty 
with utilit The only thing neces- 

to take this possible is some 
thought nd care 
Il—Why This Boy Loved the Farm 
g veers man took a seat beside 
me and my thoughts came back 
to things in the train, as the county 
of white bridges passed into the dis- 


tance 


[ turned to the young man beside 
me, for he was a very interesting 
study. Judged by clothing, he would 
easily pass as a city dweller. His 


shoes were polished, his cravat fault- 


lessly tied, his suit well made, and his 
trousers creased. Judging from his 
physique, however, he did not seem 
to be of the town. He sat a little too 
erect, his face was too. ruddy 
under its tinge of tan, his eyes 
were too bright, his hands—though 
not rough—were a little too firm. 


In that easy manner of travelers 
we in some way began talking to 
each other. I learned that he was 
the son of a farmer—a farmer who 
believes in giving his sons a chance 
and teaching them the meaning of 
real country life. 

“Do you know,” this young man 
confided in me, after we had been 
talking for some time, “it is always a 
source of wonder to me whiy so many 
farm boys go to the city? I have 


yet to see a job I would swap farming 
Other things are simply not in a 
with the free, open, country 


for. 
clas 


life.” 


Ss 


But I believe the later conversation 


bringing out the points below, ex- 
plained in large measure just why 
this boy was wedded to the farm, 


and why other boys have sought the 
city: 

1. This young man was made a 
partner in the business of farming; 
the average farm young man has to 
assume a position below that of the 
hired man—with less remuneration. 


This young man had adequate 
machinery to work with; the average 
young man on the farm lacks this. 


3. This young man had Saturday 
ifternoons as half-holidays; the av- 


crage young man works six days in 
the week—if not seven. 
4. This young man was in a com- 


munity of good schools and churches 
social life; the average young 
who goes to the city goes from 
smmunity lacking inspiration 
recreation. 


in 
} 


This young man had been edu- 
cated in the ways of farm life; the 
rage young man who goes to the 





city has been educated away from | 


farm life 
Is there a lesson 
father? 
{11.—The Increasing Number of Rail- 
way Cattle Pens 


here toe you, farm 


HERE was one ever re-occurring 

sight along the ratlroad that spoke 
of better farming in Virginia—and 
this is representative of the South. At 
every station there was a cattle pen 
and facilities for loading cattle. 

A few years ago, it was a rare thing 
in the South to see a cattle pen at a 
railroad station. Now nearly every 


station of any importance has a pen 


that will hold at least a carload of 
cattle, and many of them will hold 
several cars. At one station in par- 
ticular, I noticed covered pens with 
almost enough capacity to take care 
of a train load of animals. 

This can mean but one thing: That 


the South is becoming a great cattle 


section and destined to become one | 
of the greatest livestock producing 
areas in the United States. It is in- 
evitable. With our mild climate, and 
varied crops, the North and West 
cannot compete with us, if our farm- 
ers go into the matter of livestock 
production in earnest. While our an 


imals are still on pasture, the farmers 


of the North and West are feeding 
theirs from the barn and silo. While 
our animals may be housed in cheaply 
constructed barns, the animals of the 
Northern and Western farmers must 
be protected from the cold of winter 
by expensive buildings. 

The breeders who are getting, a 


start in pure-bred animal 
now therefore are going 
great rewards when _ the 
Southern farmer becomes alive to our 


production 
to reap 
average 


livestock possibilities and then goes 
out to buy breeding animals. The de- 
mand is great now, but it will be 
greater. P. T. HINES. 





Will You Lend the Agricultural 
History Society Any Old 
Farm Documents? 


HERE has been organized here at 

Washington an “Agricultural His- 
tory Society.” It soon became nat- 
ional in scope and recently has taken 
on a foreign member. It is growing 
rapidly and I believe will serve a very 
useful purpose in the field which it is 
We anxious to 


intended to cover. are 


locate sources of information on our 
early agricultural history. Much of 
this is in farm account books and 
diaries stored away as heirlooms in 
various attics. Will you kindly call 
your readers’ attention to this, and if 


any have in their possession books of 
such character, I would glad to 
have them send them to me by 
tered mail or any other safe means of 
transportation and I will take care of 
them here, have them photographed, 
if of value, for the library of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and will return the original books to 
their owners, 
Yours very truly, 
LYMAN CARRIER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, care 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 


be 


regis- 


—_—_——“1 
Editorial Comment:—We hope a 
number of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers will send old farm records or 
items of agricultural history to Prof. 


Carrier. It is a worthy cause. 
CATCHING 

Even the children are beginning to talk 
motor jargon. ‘‘Look, mother," said a little 
fellow, pointing to a hole in his stocking, 
“I've had a blowout.” A little girl being 
asked how she managed to catch a chicken, 
replied, “I just runned him till his gas gave 
out an’ then I picked him up.” 

A third youngster who was usuall low 
in o ng hi mothe < l ime qui ly 
enough when she « i hi » air Or 
her pointir th fa rut ’ n l 
oO} I y ot} wh 1 
to ] Boston Tr 

Benjamin Franklin iid If you would 
be weal of saving v l as get 
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“THE PILOT SPECIAL” 











The new Economic Endowment Policy of the Southern Life and 
Trust Company of Greensboro, N. C., protects your beneficiary if you 
die, supports you if you become disabled, and provides for your old 
age. What more could you ask of an insurance policy? The benefits 


1. 22 ero 206 GIS COQ 
2 $25,000 
$10,000 


cs 
4 $10,000 


If you die from natural causes before age 60, 
beneficiary will receive. 


If you die from accidental before age 60, 


your beneficiary will receive. 


causes 


If you die between age 60 and age 70, your bene- 
ficiary will receive..... 


If you live to age 70, you yourself will receive 


If you become totally and permanently disabled 
before age 60, you will receive up to age 70 a 
S. Mee CINE aoa ach beweasewecetaeescs “ 


(And then at age 70 or at prior death you or your benficiary will re- 





ceive $10,000, no deduction whatever being made for the disability 
payments.) 
YOU CAN GET THIS POLICY FOR ANY AMOUNT FROM $1,000 UP 
TO $10,.000—NOT MORE THAN $10,000 ISSUED 
TO ANY ONE PERSON 
ear off this coupon and mail to Southern Life and Trust Company, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me premium 
rates on your new “Pilot Special” policy 
Date of birth Occupation 
Name Address. 











SOUTHERN LIFE AND TRUST CO., 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


McALISTER, President A. M, SCALES, Second Vice-Pres, 
VAUGHN, First Vice-Pres. RK, J, MEBANE, Third Vice-Pres, 
ARTHUR WYATT, and Actuary. 


A. W. 
R, G, 
Secretary 
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HOG ! 
Superior To Any Hog Meal | : 


He Ever Bought 
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oe as we 4) voluntary testimony of men 
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raising business. They-have 
no interest in Sucrene Hog 
Meal beyond what they get 
out of it as a profit making 





Raised a nd 


Conditioned on 


Hog Me al 





"Teameaal | 
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feed. They beget at pride i - he = ise which om 
the condition of their stock, | trophy 2) sionshit — 
and as a matter of business 1918, at the lino ‘See to 00 







buy the feeds which their 
own experience has proved 
to > halen good results economically. 


Extract from a letter dated Nov. 11, 
1918, by Mr. E.C. Stone, Sec’y American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association: 
“| have tested almost all the feeds which are 
now being offered in the corn belt, states as _com- 
mercial feed to swine growers. I have found your 
feed to be of the very highest quality and it has 
growing power on young stock to develop them 
into the most perfect specimens that ave 
ever seen on a farm.” 


Quality, Variety, Palatability, High Degree of Digestibility 
distinguish Sucrene Hog Meal above the ti wery sack guaranteed to 
contain only the materiale and to carry the high a of protein, fat and carbohy- 
drates printed thereon. (Note print in this adv.) 

Order a ton from your dealer at once, to make.sure of timely delivery. If he can 
not supply you write us fiiusiraied Literature Free. Write for it. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO, 
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Mills: Peoria, Ill.; Owensboro, Ky, 
Address Main Office: Dept. 28, Peoria, 11. 






feeds checked below: 

Sucrene Dairy Feed 
Sucrene Calf Meal 
Sucrene Hog Mea 
Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
Amco Fat Maker for steers 












































Please send me illustrated Ehevaturs, co 


Amco Dairy Feed (25% 3% Protein) 
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THAT SELLS YOUR 
LAND AT AUCTION 
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ATLANTIC Coast Reatty @. 
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¥ % of Feed Val 

se Save 10 to 30% of Feed Values 

WY The world's best Dry Feed Grinder and Silo Filler. Produces 

{deal granulation of alfalfa without shredding, crushing or grind.ng to flour. 

Grinds dry corn stalks including ears, velvet beans, pea vines. etc. 

The Gehihasa much!arger capacity than other machines of the same size and dimensions. Ite Ald Steel 

Frameinsurcs strength, compactness,longlifeandlow upkeep cost. Pos:tive Safety Device prevents damage to 
machine or accidentsto operator. Absolutely eelt-feeding—requires bo man at feed table, 


Write For Our Catalog before you buy a cutter or feed Grinder, It illustrates and describes 


all sizes of Gehl Cutters, Mailed free, 
GEHL BROS, MFG. CO., 311 S. Water Street, WEST BEND, WIS. 





Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CON- 
SOLIDATED AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Professor Browne Tells How Any 
North Carolina Consolidated Rural 
School or High School Can Get a 
Year-round Agricultural Teacher 
and Leader—Arrange for It Before 
Your Next Session Begins 


ROF. Thomas E. Browne, West 
Prsteie, N. C., Director of the 

State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, invites the attention of Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers to a plan for 
getting an all-the-year-round teacher 
of agriculture and leader of rural pro- 


gress in each rural high school, or 
consolidated district school, in the 


state. Prof. Browne says: 


| l—Federal and State Aid for Voca- 


tional Education 

‘THE General Assembly of 1919 has 

put North Carolina in a forward 
position with reference to Vocational 
Education. An appropriation was 
made equal to the maximum amount 
due North Carolina for the next two 
years from the Federal Treasury. 
This will make available for all kinds 
of vocational training and the prepar- 
ing of vocational teachers, approxi- 
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Hanes Tires 





are Better Than Most 


The Hanes Rubber Company, in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., can make a 


better tirefor the money than mz 


inu- 


facturers in other parts of the country 


for the same reason that you 


can 


grow better cotton and tobacco than 


to make tires. 


the back-bone of any good 





ideal for working up rubber. 








farmers in North Dakota or M: 

Hanes is located in the right place 
The factory is near 
the tropical rubber markets; it is in 
the heart of thedistrict where cotton 
fabric is made, and cotton fabric is 


Climatic conditions in the South are 
Alto- 
gether, the South is the ideal place 


1ine. 


tire. 











for making rubber tires economically. 


Ask your dealer about Hanes Tires, 
or write directly to the Haneg 
factory for information. The 
Hanes Tire Doctor, at Winston- 
Salem, will give you free informa- 
tion about how to get more mileage 
out of your tires. 


Hanes Tubes are as good as Hanes 


Hanes “Gray Steel’ Tubes 
Hanes “‘Heavy Red”’ Tubes 
Hanes “ Kustpruf’’ Tubes 


THE HANES RUBBERCOMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mately $134,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1920, and $162,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1921, 


North Carolina being a rural state, 


the Agricultural fund is necessarily 
the largest fund. There is available 
from Federal funds alone for the 


teaching of Vocational Agriculture in 
North Carolina for the next fiscal 
year, $38,254.42. 

The State Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation has decided to use this money 
together with some of the state ap- 
propriation, for the promotion of the 
teaching of agriculture in (1) the 
“farm life schools” of the state and 
(2) in rural high schools or (3) con- 
solidated rural schools. 


II.—Efficient Instruction in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics 


HE plan for aiding in the establish- 

ing of departments of agriculture 
and home economics in the rural 
high school or consolidated rural 
school, opens up a great opportunity 
for putting into operation a program 
long advocated by progressive lead- 
ers in the field of education. What 
the rural community needs is a school 
that trains the boys and girls for the 
greatest vocations of the community, 
which are farming and home-making. 

In most of the rural the 
number of boys and girls fourteen 
years of age and older, who desire to 
take courses in agriculture and home 
economics, will necessarily be small 
at first. Probably only one class in 
each will take care of the situation 
|for one or two years. Under the 
| plane of the Board, prepared in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
Federal law, the teacher of agricul- 
ture must be employed on a twelve 


schoots, 





months basis, in order that he may 
supervise the project work of the 
students during the summer, each 





| student in vocational agriculture be- 
|}ing required to carry on, under the 
supervision of the teacher for at least 
| six months, a home or school project 
| This teacher of agriculture should b« 
|the principal of the school and for 
| the first year or two may devote hali 
|}of each school day to administration 
jand to non-vocational subjects. For 
| this half day his salary will be paid 
from the regular school funds. For 
the other half day, which he devotes 
to his group of boys taking agricul- 
ture, the State Board of Vocational 
Education will pay three-fourths of 
his salary for twelve months, unless 
a part of his salary comes from the 
Farm Life Fund. 


Ill.—A Resident Leader of Rural Pro- 
| gress 





HIS whole-time employment nec- 
essitates the locating of the teach 
er in the community. The community 
should proceed to build for this man 
a teacher’s cottage, with some land 
not that the plan requires land for 


teaching equipment but that the 
teacher may have a home, in 
the community, with space for 
a garden, chickens and_ probably 
|enough land to raise feed for a 
|cow and aé_éehorse. These _ things 


will go a long way toward supple- 
menting the salary of the teacher and 
only by better salaries and enlarged 
provision for living comfortably, may 
|we expect to hold in the teaching 
| profession, strong men capable of be- 
ing community leaders 


I1V.—Your Community and County 
Pay $600 and Get $900 Additional 


O ILLUSTRATE the plan: should 

a man be employed as principal of 
the school and teacher of agriculture 
devoting a half day to each at a sal- 
ary of $150 per month for the length 
of the school term, he would receive 
$75 per mouth for his non- vocational 
work and his salary for six months be 
paid as that of other teachers. As 
teacher of agriculture, he would re 
ceive $75 for twelve months or $900 
and the Vocational Board would. re- 
imburse the local. board for three- 
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fourths of this salary or $675. Should 
the school term be eight months, 
which it must be if it is a high school, 
his non-vocational salary would be 
$600 making a total salary of $1,500 
Of course, during the sum- 


per year. 

mer, he would only be employed for 

half time; the other half could be 
-yoted to his garden and raising 


feed for his animals. This should be 
an exceedingly attractive proposition 
for the teacher who is really interest- 
ed in agriculture and for the com- 
munity which really feels that the 
children need this kind of education 
and the Board will not knowingly 
spend the state and Federal money 
on teachers or communities not sin- 
cerely in sympathy with vocational 
education, 

Of course, $1,500 per year is not a 
large salary today, but this amount, 
together with a home, a garden and 
the opportunity to keep chickens and 
a cow, from which the teacher can 
get a large part of his living, is equal 
to at least a salary of $2,500 per year 
in a city. This plan enables a com- 
munity to secure the services of a 
$2,000 or $2.500 man, and the state and 
Federal governments jointly pay $900, 
leaving the county and community to 
pay only $600 of the salary. In this 
way, we hope to get some strong 
teachers located in communities for a 
period of years in stead of changing 
each year. For the girls in these 
schools, the Board can pay one-half 
the salary of the teacher of home 
economics, provided the course of 
study is approved by the Board or its 
representatives. 


The Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion is very anxious that a number 
of North Carolina’s progressive rural 
communities will take advantage of 
this opportunity to inaugurate genu- 
ine vocational training, and we hope 
many Progressive Farmer readers in- 
terested in educational and commun- 
ity progress will get their schools in- 
terested. Write Prof. Brown for 
further particulars. 


SAVE FOR A PURPOSE 


Decide on an Object for Which You 
Wish to Save and Then Buy War 
Stamps—They Pay 4 Per Cent Com- 
pounded Quarterly 

ITH something really worth sav- 
ing for in mind, saving money be- 
comes easy, and in fact quickly de- 
velops into a real happy habit. As 
the first step in saving, determine for 
yourself some ambition that is worth 





waiting for, saving for and doing 
without trifles to obtain. Such a mo- 
tive makes it much easier to stop 


dribbling away trifling sums in fool- 
ish expenditures and it is surprising 
how quickly foolish money thus sav- 
ed mounts up into substantial, worth 
while purchasing power. 


Intelligent saving, as the Savings 
Division, War Loan Organization, 


United States Treasury Department, 
defines it, is not hoarding or miserli- 
ness, but saving for future wise 
spending, which means of course, 
saving for some definite and desira- 
ble objective. Some of the motives 
which successful savers have found 
ready aids to pleasureable and syste- 
matic saving are: 

To buy a home or farm. 

To reduce a mortgage. 

To secure“new equipment. 

To get married. 

To fit themselves for better paying 
occupations. 

To train their children in agricul- 
ture, or other trades, professions or 
arts. 

To start themselves or their chil- 
dren in business, 

To have a turn-round fund that en- 
ables them to meet adjustments in 
business or employment comfortably. 

To finance a vacation. 

To purchase some highly desired 


article which will add to pleasure, 
comfort or efficiency. 
To provide for a rainy day, c 


or other emergency. 


Keeping Irish Potatoes Success- 
fully 


HE time is now at hand for pre- 
paring to save the Irish, potato 


crop. We have a plan that has been 
used successfully in our family for 
years. Potatoes keep from one crop 
to the next with very little waste. 
Late in the season the potatoes will 
shrivel up some, but even then they 
can be eaten. 

Board up the space of one room un- 
derneath the dwelling with three inch 
strips, leaving a two-inch crack be- 
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tween strips for ventilation; cover delicious. Rutabaga turnips are heap- 
the dirt floor several inches deep with ed in here and covered with straw, 
perfectly dry sand. It is best to do also the late tomatoes leisurely ripen 
this some time before harvesting the here if spread out carefully on the 
potatoes, in order to be sure all mois- floor, MRS. JAS. W. ROUNTREE 


ture is out of the sand 


Carefully spread the potatoes over 


this sand 


potatoes are left out there will be mn 


Selma, Ala. 





floor, and if bruised and cut 


A Thought for Cotton Farmers 


trouble keeping them. When cold W* ARE planting cotton. Are we 
weather comes, cover the potatoes going to leave it to grow without 
with a thick layer of pine straw. help? 

This potato house is put to other We have—or should have—joined 
ses than saving potatoes, as it is the Cotton Association. Are we go- 
deal for the cured onions spread out img to leave it to work without help? 
over the sand, and in the fall the it will pay better to give a little 


Keiffer pears are gathered, carefully 


wrapped 
put in 


the 
and by November they are juicy and 


help to get a fair price than to do a 
great deal of work to get a price be- 
low the cost of production. 

Palmyra, N. C. L. J. BAKER 


in paper like oranges, and 
potato house to mellow, 
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Gives You E-B Sharp Share Plowing 
and Big Crops 


Bigger yield with less work. 


bearings, 











E-B dealer will explain, 











E-B 102 Tractor Plow 


Sharp share plowing with E-BQuick 
Detachable Shares cuts plowing cost 
and gets soil in better condition. 


More soil turned with less*work on 
your part because of easy handling. 
No land side friction — lubricated 


Get all the E-B extra values — your 
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E-B Tandem Di 
For Most Pulverizin3}’ with Least 
ork and Fuel 
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the most powerful tractors. 
results and make work easy. 


controls disc scrapers. 
dealer will give you complete 











sc Harrows 


Proved in the hardest Soils behind 
Strong 
frame, discs that hold a sharp edge, 
quick adjustments that give better 
Turn 
of crank secures even penetration in 
soft or hard ground. Handy lever 
Your E-B 
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E-B Drills 


Deposit Seed at Bottom of Furrow 


at uniform depth. 


of the furrow, 





—the E-B Drill. Ask your E-B 
dealer. 








The E-B Closed Delivery Boot and 
Deflector place the seed accurately 


The unified action of disc boot and 
deflector lay the seed at the bottom 


For greatest yields per man per acre 
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25% Surplus Power 
For the Hills and Hard Places 


Men who have owned tractors and are buying again de- 
mand a full rating of horsepower and more, 

That’s what they get when they purchase an E-B 12-20 
S. A. E. Rating Model AA Tractor, That’s ample for 3 14- 
inch bottoms, Because E-B 12-20 means 15-25 horsepower. 
15 horsepower on the drawbar, 25 horsepower on the belt. 
S. A. E. Rating (Society of Automotive Engineers) assures 
this. It’s the most conservative rating of power used today, 
Get this power. You'll feel repaid when your E-B Model AA 
pulls 3 14-inch bottoms steadily in all ordinary soils and 
4 14-inch bottoms in loose soils, 


Now, About Dependability and Service 
To be able to work your plow every day in rush seasons 
(and half the night when necessary) you must have 
1, The right design and construction. 


2. A dealer near you and a branch not far from the dealer, 
to supply you in a rush if you need a part. 





Regarding point 1—right design and construction. We say 
consider these advantages: Your E-B 12-20 S, A. E. Rating 
Model AA is built by the Emerson-Brantingham Company 
with a clear record of 67 years of implement building and 
12 years of tractor building. 

The E-B 12-20 Model AA is the latest result of all this ex- 
perience. A large number of Model AA’s are in use by 
farmers all over the country. It has proved itself right in 
both design and construction. 

Some of the features that keep it unfailingly “on the job” 
are: All the working parts, including transmission and 
drive gears, fan gears and governor, are enclosed from dust 
and running in oil, Hyatt Roller Bearings; Ball thrust 
producer type Carbureter; Bennett Air Cleaner; K-W High 
Tension Magneto with Impulse Starter; Modine Spirex 
Radiator. 

No tractor requires fewer repairs and replacements than the E-B 
12-20 Model AA. But ifthese are needed you have not only your 


E-B dealer but one of the 35 big E-B branch houses and distribu- 
tors near you to supply your needs at once, 


E-B 12-20 S.A.E. Ratin3 Model AA 
Built to Give You ECONOMY 


Big power with light weight is essential for economy. The E-B ex- 
clusive patented Transmission on Hyatt Roller Bearings saves over 
1000 lbs, in weight andcarries the power from motor to drive wheel 
with least loss, Kerosene fuel—in a motor built to get the most 
power from it. More E-B economy, 


Women and Boys Handle E-B 12-20 Model AA with Ease 


E-B Auto Contro! makes the E-B Model AA as useful in the hands 
ofa woman or boy asaman, Light weight makes the E-B 12-20 
steer with little effort, You can quickly inspect any working part, 


Have Your Dealer Show You the E-B 12-20 Model AA 


and make him prove every claim, right there. We have an interest- 
ing, practical tractor book ready for you, beautifully illustrated 
from actual photographs. Write for it. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Inc. 
SALISBURY, N. ©, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and 
ww 


Guaranteed by One Company. 
S 
S 
S 
SS 
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E-B 12-20 S. A. E. Rating — Model AA 
Surplus Power—Light Weight 
All Workin3 Parts Enclosed 
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very important and no man should attempt to buy AN 


E DO not extend our general advertising guarantee 
should see land before buying. No man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless 
shows us satisfactory references as to his honesty and business responsibility 


WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


to land advertisements because every purchaser 
he 
e of land is 


The purchas z 
ND UNTIL HE HAS PERSONALLY INVES- 


Y LANI "ES 
TIGATED THE LAND and HAD TITLES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COMPETENT ATTORNEY. 











” ~ 
Now Is the Time to 
BUY AFARM 
in the Good Old U. S. A. 


Although the war is over, the demand for food 
continues. The business of producing things 
to eat, therefore, gives promise of paying sat- 
isfactory dividends. 


The U. 8S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
offers the coiiperation of its HOMESEEKERS’ 
BUREAU to those who wish to engage in 
farming, stock raising, dairying, poultry rais- 
ing, fruit growing and kindred pursuits. Free 
information will be furnished about farm op- 
portunities in any State, on request. 


Write today. Giv eme the name of the State 
you want information about; say what line of 
farm activity you wish to follow, and the num- 
ber of acres you will need; and let me know 
what kind of terms you desire. The more par- 
ticulars you can send regarding your require- 
ments, the better I can serve you. 


Nothing to Sell 


Only Information to Give 
J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, 


Agricultural Section, U. S. Rallroad Adminis- 
tration, Room 102, Washington, D. C. 








Virginia Farms For Sale 


I have one of the best stock and 
dairy farms in Virginia; also 
one of the best general farming 
propositions in the State. 


Write me immediately for pam- 
phlet describing these and other 
properties. 


My eighteenth edition catalog 
now ready for mailing. This 
catalog will interest any man or 
woman that is considering the 
purchase of a property. 


Business established twenty 


years. 
ALLISON LAND AGENCY, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 











Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 














EWELL STOCK FARM 
FOR SALE 
1,200 Acres Rich Blue Grass land, 
operated for 50 years as Stock 
Farm. Best watered, equipped and 
improved Stock and Grain farm in 
the South. Income in 1918 between 
$30,000 and $40,000. Price $125 per 
acre. Immediate possession, includ- 
ing growing crops. For detailed 
description and blue print and 
other particulars, write 
FIGUERS REALTY COMPANY, 


Columbia, Tennnessee. 











A CLUB FOR 





AND EVERY CLUB A 


EVERYBODY! 


BARGAIN 








CLUB No. 2 


Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year 
CLUB No.5 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 


CLUB No. 6 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 


CLUB No. 7 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 


CLUB No. & 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year 
Tri-Weekly Constitution, 1 year 


CLUB No. 9 


publications. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
mea CIUG MO. 6k oss oc cee ecvas 
Rr ae ee 


Postoffice.. 





Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year aces a 


Semi-Weekly Journal, 1 year . . 


New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year 


New York Tri-Weekly World, 1 year ... ue) 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year .......... 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year ............... 


These offers are good for both new and renewal subscriptions to all 
Use coupon below and send in order today, as we can- 
not guarantee these offers indefinitely. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $.. 


RR ere Box No...... 


CLUB 
PRICE 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 year ........... $1.00 $2 95 


CLUB 
PRICE 


$1.25 


CLUB 
PRICE 


$1.75 


| 
i, 
| 


-* 1s 


$1.75 


CLUB 
PRICE 


1.00 


he 1.50/¢9.90 
CLUB 
PRICE 


*100/91.50 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


all advertising it carries.” 
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Dixie Hereford Circuit Very 
Successful 


HE most conclusive proof that 

the South is suited to livestock 

raising, and that good cattle as 
well as hogs can be raised in the 
South was shown by the Georgia 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, The 
Alabama Hereford Farms, Marengo 
Farms, Mississippi Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, P. H. Anderson and 
associates and The Enochs Farms, in 
their great series of sales held during 
the week of April 14 to 19, inclusive. 
During that week a total of 290 head 
of Southern-raised Hereford cattle 
were driven through the auction ring 
and sold for the “high dollar.” The 
290 head brought a total of $74,848, or 
an average of more than $258 per 
head. 

The series of sales opened at At- 
lanta, Ga., with the Georgia Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, with 
consignments from the herds of Tal- 
leson & Turner, J. T. Anderson, 
Chattahoochee Lumber Co., E. E. 
Mack, Shingler Bros., L. W. Jarman, 
Redwine Bros., and G. S. Milsap, all 
Georgia breeders. This sale consist- 
ed of 55 head, selected from these 
herds, and represented a fair grade of 
cattle, dressed in their “every day” 
clothes, or, in other words, not pam- 
pered to be in high show condition. 
For that reason prices did not soar, 
as has been the case in some sales, 
but a fair price that showed a rea- 
sonable profit to the buyers, as well 
as to the sellers was secured. The 55 
head in this sale brought a total of 
$12,060, or an average of $219.25. The 
top animal of the sale was No. 10 in 
the catalog, Lady Anxiety 9th, a 
beautiful young cow, and went to 
Marengo Farms, of Demopolis, at 
$500, again proving that the best 
breeders not only sell but buy the 
best. She was consigned by P. S. 
Cummings & Son, who not only top- 
ped the sale on single individuals, but 
their consignment averaged higher 
prices than any others. 

On account of the large number of 
cattle sold in this circuit, it will not 
be possible to list all animals, so we 
are only listing those bringing $300 
or more. 

No, 


1—Princess 23d, Alabama Hereford 
Farm, Gastonburg, Al1a@.,......ece08 $360 
2—Princess A, 13th, W. T. McAr- 
thur, MoGregor, GOs. svcccsesseves 350 
Substitute, Berry Benson, Grove 
COON Ties 6b.0% 6A OSb5 6 70 eeE SAS 425 
Georgia Princess 8th, Jesse Engle 
& Sons, Seridan, Mo.,...cccccscece 305 


Princess 9%th, 
Farms, Fernwood, Miss., . Sires 425 


$—Georgia 


%—Georgia Queen 2d, Marengo Farms, 


PORODOGIR, WAltis 4% 0d ia x O44 cas 300 
10—Lady Anxiety 9th, Marengo 

PAPA, ccc cevsciecaveveceees _— 500 
11—Georgia King 10th (Bull), Hol- 

land Bros., Holland, Ga.,......... 3056 
12—-Georgia Queen 4th, Col, E. H, 

Taylor, Frankfort, Ky.,.... “on 450 
19—Duchess Columbus, Marengo Farms 310 
20—Maude Britisher, Giltner Bros., 

Eminence, Ky., ‘ . cave 300 


29—Rose Blush, Jesse Engle & Son, 


Sheridan, Mo., 
30—Beau’s Duchess, 

ford Farm, sees . 
32—Gondola llth, E. W. Morgan, Bir- 

DARREN. Albicscavac eins esteeves 320 


Alabama Hereford Farms 

HEN Mr. Goode announced his 

first annual sale he stated that he 
was more anxious to present a uni- 
formly good lot of Herefords that 
would make money for their buyers 
than to realize a high sale average, 
and it was the consensus of opinion 
of those who attended the entire cir- 
cuit that for uniformity and all-round 
usefulness this sale realized Mr. 
Goode’s dream. While there were no 
extremely high prices on this sale, on 
the other hand there was not an ani- 
mal sold that will not go out and 
make interest on the investment. In 


| the sale went 29 females and 19 bulls, 
'and they brought a total of $15,265, or 


an average of $318.25. The top of this 
sale was lot No. 22, Zella B., 427616, 
sired by Beau Monarch, and was 
bought by Mr. D. J. Wilkerson, of 
Lamison, Ala., for $600, who also 
bought Nos. 10, 13, 15, 25, 28, 29, 31, 38, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


39, 40, 41, 42, 46 and 50, leaving a check 
for $4,850, being the heaviest pur- 
chaser at any single sale. Below is 
list of animals selling at $300 and 
above, together with names of pur- 
chasers: 
BULLS 
No. 


i—Perfect Standard, J. lL. Alley, 
BR: Midllnn 00040 6404464640689 8% $300 

3—Perfect Monarch, McQueen Smith 
Farming Co., Prattville, Ala.,... 500 


41—Earl Standard, 8S. W. Spivey, Ben- 








ton, Ala., ..... Co eereseccceceseece 345 
6—Aggie’s Boy, Carl Hixon, Hixon, 

Ala., ° (Akecta chee tadwassar sed 150 
i—Admiral Fairfax, B, F. Poole, Lin- 

Gem, Albsg sescccccevewmesscccgeeee 445 
10—Prime Bud, D, J. Wilkinson....... 300 
12—Lassie’s Lad, Kaul Lumber Co., 

Tupcaloose, AlMn, ccccevesscsecescos 100 
14—Admiral Fairfax, 8th, 8S, A. Pylant, 

Pleasant Hill, Al@.,.ccccosccsosece 305 

cows 
21—Morning Glory, Judge B. M, Allen, 

TOUT ORIMBMOM, oo 0.8 6d 08 ese eeaeeeees 500 
22—Zella B., D. J, Wilkinson,......... 600 
23—Beau Exchange, Judge B. M. Allen 360 
24—May, Judge B. M. Allen........... 460 
25—Miss Pipton 18th, D. J. Wilkinson.. 575 
26—Laura, Judge B. M. Allen......... 300 
27—Della, Judge B. M. Allen......... 390 


28—Standard's Lass, D. J. Wilkinson... 525 
30—Addie Victor, E. M, Twillington, 


Arlington, AlBig cccccvecesesesecs - 310 
32—Standard’'s Fancy, The 3 Twin 

Bros., Autaugaville, .cccsesecsesces 320 
34—Lady, O. B. Finkley, Buena Vista, 

Mes a's CEN GR ERSSAGOEEADAEESS DEORE 300 


385—Nannie, J. H. Pearce, Alberta, Ala., 360 
37—Standard’'s Daisy, J. L. Day, Berlin, 
Bee Wag Uh da cn Dew Lele b RW EA 300 


42—Anita Standard, D. J. Wilkinson... 350 
50—Anabel Standard, D. J. Wilkinson.. 350 


One of the outstanding features of 
this sale is the fact that the farm 
name is Alabama Hereford Farm, and 
not a single animal in the sale went 
outside the state of Alabama. 


Marengo Farms, Demopolis, Ala. 

P UNTIL the Alabama Hereford 

Farm sale was almost over, perfect 
weather had been encountered, but 
Tuesday evening and night rain came 
down in torrents and made the roads 
in the famous black land belt of Al- 
abama almost impassable, keeping 
most of the local trade away from 
Judge Stokeley’s sale, and but for the 
heip of the big-hearted citizens of 
Demopolis, muiiy of us who attended 
this sale wou iiave iost out entirely, 
but with the i ss automobiles, auto 
trucks, wagons, etc., the visitors and 
quite a few local buyers were able to 
get out to the farm. The writer and 
several others started out in a Ford 
truck, but finally reached the farm in 
a wagon along with the ice cream and 
other “foodstuffs.” 

If any person in the South thinks 
good cattle cannot be raised down 
here, I would suggest that they try 
paying Marengo Farms a visit and let 
this drive the thought from his mind 
for all time, for if there was ever an 
ideal stock farm, Marengo Farms can 
be put down as “it”. 

Along about noon _ the 
cleared up and the sun 
shine, and after the bountiful lunch, 
no one could help but feel that though 
the crowd was small, we were due to 
have a real sale, and statements after 
the sale were made that if the weath- 
er had not been so bad, Southern re- 
cords would have been broken. In 
this sale went 29 females and 19 bulls 
for a total of $17,900, or an average 
of $375. The Marengo Farms offering 
was decidedly the best offering of the 
week, with three cows going above 
the thousand-dollar mark. Lot No. 32 
topped the offering at $1,150, it being 
Hiawatha, a young Point Comfort 
cow, and as near the perfect Here- 
ford as is possible to see in an auc- 
tion sale. She went to Mr. D. L. 
Mims, of Demopolis, together with 
several other of the tops. Mr. Frank 
P. Fox, of Indianapolis, gave quite a 
few Southern breeders trouble on the 
top animals, but he was out-distanced 
in all except one race, when he got 
Marengo Queen for $1,125. Below is 
list of those selling at $300 and above: 


weath 
began to 


BULLS 
No. 
1—Druid of Marengo, Compton & Bly, 
Demopolis, octane 
2—Marengo 6th, &. H, Gray, Newport, ' 
: iain ole 


Tenn., 
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Saturday, May 17, 
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\A! 
Art take anything, for my 


eAuto -Whee\" 


| —and you'd feel just like this fellow, too, if 
you owned an Auto- Wheel. 


you have no idea what an Auto-Wheel means to 
the boy on the farm. A boy can’t make much 





headway if he has todo his hauling with a heavy, 
clumsy wheelbarrow — but just give him an Auto- 
Wheel! It’s a fact, he can bring up stove-wood, 
gather apples, sack and haul in potatoes, go down 

in the fie!d for corn, or do a dozen other jobs as we 
easy as playing if he has an Auto-Wheel. 

And when his work is finished—he can have the 
time of his life playing with the Auto-Wheel. It's 
the ideal wagon for work or play. Has genuine 


roller bearings, steel axles and tires and a solid ash 
body built ike an automobile. 


Send For Booklet and FREE Felt Pennant. 

































Big Savings in 
PAINT 


When you buy paints from us, you pay 
only the wholesale price, without any 
dealers’ profits added. 

You get the best paints made—guaran- 
teed by the manufacturer, who is well 
known in your community. 


Send today for our New 
Paint Book — FREE 


It tells you all about the best paints for 
the Farm—you need it. 

Paint your buildings this year and save 
money by using these paints that are made 
to rive years of service and satisfaction. 

Your credit is good with us. 





SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


‘aint Dept. 
204 Bay Street East Savannah, Ga. 














Now 
and Pay 
Next Fall 


Your choice of five 
selling plans includ. ‘ 


Gallo tal 

jalloway'’sca 
He knows Gaile 

and quality 
prices wi 

eave you 

from $25 

to $200. 


ing long terms, The 


low. Close by 
ints. Mention implement inter- 
in for special literature, Write toda: 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., Box 677 Waterloo, lowa 








GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 





Offers advanced degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
in Agricultural Education, Rural 
Economics and allied subjects. 





Write for 
Catalog and Information. 


AGENTS 

















ly theeasiest, fastestsell- 

ing, Lowest Pri . 

knowniron made. Binding 
No_ experience 


Guarantee. 
needed. profitsforallor 


, —— ee 
r ty} i part time 
ee SARAA E= sold two dozen on Sat., Mrs. 
Nixon,Vt., sold eight first half day. Liberal Terms. Ex- 
Clusive territory. Sample outfit free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad fron Co., 116 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 
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$30to$5OWeekly | 
MEN AND WOMEN 


vans, N. Car. | 


not be handicapped, 
necessary. Forty-four head were sold 
| for a total of $10,325, or an average of 
! $235. The top animal of this sale was 


7—Merry Roger 4th, Robt. Jemfso 
Birmingham 15 
8—Perfect Marengo, S. H. Gray, New- 
port, Tenn., ; 7 585 
cows 
26—Lady Sharpe, V. T,. Davis, Jackson 
Miss., ee Sah desta ree er 
Mat go Queen, out of Lady Sharpe, 
Frank P, Fox, Indianapoli nd, 1 3 
Flue Feather, D. L, Mfms, De 
x 0 
29—Hig i Pride, Robt. Jemison » 
20 Miss Disturber 29th, J. R h 
Jr., Birmingham, : 180 
31—Flossie 3d, Commercial Land 
Muskogee, Okla., eee “i 825 
32—Hiawatha, D. L. Mims, Demo; 0 
Florence Marengo, D. L. Mims ) 
3i—Cowetas Countess, 4th, D. L. Mims DD) 
Etta Countess 6th, S. H. Gray, 460 
36—Callie Marengo, S. H. Gra) ; 450 
38—Atlanta 5th, Dr. B. S, Lester, Bir- 
mingham, .. eee swoes eee. 785 
39—Lady Marengo, Warren T. McCra 
Kentland, Ind., vaweee eee 490 
40—Marengo Keela, Compton & Bly, 30 
41—Edna Marengo, Enochs Farn 
Fernwood, Miss., ....++e++eeeee8. 100 
42—Lady Marengo 2d, Compton & Bly, 
DeOMOpolig, ...ccccsccccssccccccers 305 
46—Disturba Fairfax, Compton & Bly,. 310 
After the sale had been finished, 


Col. Reppert notified the crowd that | 


we would all be expected to stop at 
the house for a light “lunch”. This 
may have been light in his estimation, 
but to the rest of us it was a great 
treat and our hats are off to Mrs. 
Stokeley. We will all be back for the 
next sale. 

Mississippi Breeders’ Sale at Jackson 


A go Farms, it was a hard matter to 
get the visitors off and into the spe- 
cial Pullman that had been in service, 
but we finally got away, and at Jack- 
son Thursday a real “breeders’ sale” 
was conducted. 
given Mr. E. K. Middleton, Secretary 


of the Mississippi Association, for the | 
this | 


business-like manner in which 
sale was conducted, and although the 
cattle were not show cattle nor the 


best that could be found, they were. 
of the kind that any farmer or breed- | 
er could afford to buy and use as | 
foundation stock. Many of the bulls | 
| were the good range type and will | 
cattle | 


leave their marks on native 
within the next few years. At this 
sale 60 head were sold for an average 
of $206.85, and the top was $400 on 
Lot No. 15, Prince Comfort 13th, a 
bull by Vernet Prince 36th, by Point 
Comfort 14th, which was bought by | 
Mr. W. B. Parks, of Marigold. | 
Breeders’ Consignment Sale at 
Memphis | 


O* FRIDAY Percy H. Anderson, M. 
A. Burford, Polk McDonald, W. | 
P. Wilkins and the Axsonia 
Farm offered 43 head selected 


Stock 
from | 


' their herds for a total of $8,880, or an! 
| average of $211.45. 


The top of this 
sale was lot No. 19, Mary Virginia, 


| consigned by Mr. Anderson and sold 


to Frank P. Fox, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
for $500. Mr. Anderson also sold No. 
12 to Mr. Mack Banks for $390, No. 13 
to A. D. Hinkle, Macon, Miss., for 
$305, No. 14 to Galloway Stock Farm 
for $450. Axsonia Stock Farm sold 
No. 22 to J. L. Mewborn, Forest City, 
Ark., for $400, and Mr. Polk McDon- 


| ald sold No. 39 to Dunaway & Lam- 


bert, Orrville, Ala., for $325. 
Enochs Farm Sale at Memphis 
HOUGH those who had stuck to 


the circuit the entire week were 
getting tired and were anxious to get 


home for Easter Sunday, no one leit, 
and the addition of several new buy- 
ers made the Enochs Farm sale very 
successful. While this sale did not 
represent the class of cattle now used 
on the Enochs Farms, it was mostly 
made up of the toundation stock on 
which their present great foundation 
is based, and whose usefulness had 
come to an end with them. The re- 
cent addition of the famous $20,000 
Rex Mischief to this herd made it im- 
perative that nothing except the very 
best be used, and in order that the 
usefulness of this great sire would 
this sale was 


! 
FTER finishing the sale at Maren- | 


Much credit must be | 
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COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 






The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


2 Y PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 
one kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. 
The Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up 
your land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans, 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 


extra labor or expense. It will plant any one crop just as well 
as the single planters. Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 
plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
gether. It is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all 
labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 
eee weeeee of the better stand and the plants being rightly 
spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
oe sase plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work. 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 


The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season 
when it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 
sonmerseens and complicated imitations. They are all inferior 
o the Cole. 


Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 
and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 
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If You Have a Daughter to Educate Send for a Catalog of 


Davenport College women 


Located in mountain valley. Ideal climate all the year. 
School and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 


Science and Arts and Business. 


High 


A College with endowment and facilities for high-grade work. 


JAMES BRAXTON CRAVEN, President. LENOIR, N. C. 
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PREPARE FOR ALARGER SALARY 


{n times of Peace prepare for a better job at a larger salary. Modern business 
demands trained men and women experts. The better the training the larger 
your salary will be. Today our graduates are in the front ranks of modern 
business. Enroll with this well- V4 
logue mailed on request. You can enter 


equipped business college, and help to 
H School open all summer. Raleigh, N. C. and Charlotte, N. C. 
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make your future success secure. 





Handsome cata- 
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PERFECTION OIL COOK STOVES. 


Over three million homes cook with the New Perfection. 
The long-flue chimney burner isthe reason. Light it when 
ready, turn out when through. No time nor fuel wasted. 
No smoke, no odor. Cooks perfectly and cuts work in 
two. Catalog of South’s Mail Order House tells about it, 


é' THE SPOTLESS CO., - = Richmond, Va. 
Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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No. 27, Miss Fox 28th, and was bought 
by Galloway Stock Farm, of Little 
Rock, Ark. No. 47, Repeater’s Lassie 
was the next highest, and sold to 
QO. Harris & Son, Harris, Mo., for $600. 
No. 10, Miss Fern 22d, went to W. N. 
Collier of Fulton, Mo., for $500. Lot 
No. 1, Bob Mischievous topped the 
bulls, and went to Dunaway & Lam- 
bert, of Orrville, Ala., at $410. 

This circuit of sales is the first on 
record where the Record Association 
recognized the work being done by 
the breeders in the South to the point 
where the Board of Directors have 
visited any series of sales. Mr. Paint- 
er, of Colorado, Mr. Moxley, President 
of the Association, Mr. Kinzer, Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. L. Yost, Mr. Frank P. 
Fox, Mr. Crouch of J. Crouch & Son, 
Mr. Engle, of Jesse Engle & Sons, 
and other important breeders from 
the North made Southern breeders 
feel that at last their efforts were be- 
ginning to bear fruit by their pres- 
ence at these sales. Many of these 
men were very favorably impressed 
with conditions in the South and 
stated that they are now considering 
the establishment of herds in the 
South. 

GEO. R. HOOKS, 


Better Marketing Doubles the 
Timber Income 


HIS question is often asked the 

Farm Forestry Specialist in North 
Carolina: “Can I cut and market this 
timber and realize as much as would 
be possible if the timber were sold 
on the stump and the cutting and 
marketing conducted by an exper- 
ienced timber operator?” 

A Wilkes County owner’s exper- 
ience should be the most satisfactory 
answer to this question. This owner 
is a woman. 

She had heard that information on 
the management of farm woodlands 
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Few trees compare with the Pecan for all 
around worth. It is admirably adapted 
to the home grounds, and pays remark- 
ably well in orchard plantings. We rec- 
commend Schley and Stuart for most 
plantings, as we believe they are best 
when productiveness and quality are con- 
sidered, 

“Southern Plantings” contains a whole 
chapter on Pecans, we'll send it if you 
request it, Ask for our catalogue of 
fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens and 
shrubs. Both books free. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


Box 106 POMONA, N. C_ 


Pecans 














CHEAPEST - ilar it 30 Days Free 
WAY TO PULL ul not ah eee, puller. 
STUMPS ' nny. 

ey 
"Wermhateant Conta fae’ Has pn ' 
speed, strength, r. Maen alone 
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covers, seat covers, extra express bodies, 


at meney-saving prices in 


THE SPOTLESS Co. 


ox x n ie 2 
176 RICKMOND, VIRGINIA 


id 
$17.85 


ete. A large line of supplies for all cars 
free catalog of 
*South’s Mail Order House,.”” Write today 


| | state official.” 


and the marketing of their products 
could be obtained. Acting upon this 
information, an inquiry relative to 
markets for such hardwood timber as 
was growing in her woodland was 
sent in to the Agricultural Extension 
Service. The best of the timber had 
been removed three years prior to the 
time when the owner decided she 
would like to dispose of the remain- 
der, clear the land, and set out an or- 
chard. Local buyers were not inter- 
ested in purchasing this timber, and 
so its best utilization was her prob- 
lem. As the owner wrote, “There is 
so much dogwood, maple, hickory, lo- 
cust, and chestnut that it seems a pity 
to cut and burn this on the ground.” 


The first selling plan covered the 
disposal of the chestnut timber. Acid- 
wood plants were accessible and the 
sale was based on the requirements 
of this market. The owner was ad- 
vised as to the cutting of the timber 
and buyers for the wood product 


makes for high cost of production. 
Eggs put in waterglass while at from 
30 cents to 40 cents will save 100 per 
cent next winter when they are al- 
most certain to sell from 60 to 80 
cents per dozen. 

Remember, that the better the eggs 
put down, the better will be those 
that are taken out. Be sure that the 
ones used for this purpose are fresh, 
clean, unwashed, and preferably in- 
fertile. The satisfaction of having 
thirty or forty dozen stored away in 
waterglass when eggs are high is re- 
assuring. Try it. It does not require 
scientific training. All that is neces- 
sary is to follow the directions. As 
outlined by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
these direction are as follows: 

How to Preserve Eggs.—Any suita- 
ble size earthenware jar will do. Do 
not use wood or other material which 
may give an odor to the liquid, be- 
cause this is sure to be absorbed by 





wemen and farm young people. 


the point. No letter must be over 


ferred. 


May 31. 
“Experiences in Marketing Surplus 
Frults.”"—Mail letters by June 7. 


SUBJECTS FOR 
“Making Good Bread,” 


97 


May 27, 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 


[) some of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
To these “Experience Meetings” 


sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“Experiences in Combatting Insect Pests.’”"—Mail letters by May 24, 

“Experiences in Keeping Hired Labor Efficient and Satisfied.”,-—Mai! 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“My Happiest Vacation.”—Ma!i! letters by May 30. 


(Hot Bread, L 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 

“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 
Me’—We offer a $1 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. Mail 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 


every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


letters by 


Eggs, Poultry, Meats, Vegetables and 


FARM WOMEN 
ight Bread, Corn Bread.)—Mail Jetters by 











were given. The woodland was lo- 
cated about seven miles from the rail- 
road and the quantity of chestnut 
alone was estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 cords. 

The timber was sold as cordwood. 
Cutting cost $1 per cord; hauling to 
the railroad cost $3.50 per cord. The 
selling price was $8.50 per cord, f. 0. b. 
the cars at the shipping point. This 
allowed the owner the value on the 
stump of $4 per cord. 

A happy coincidence may be men- 
tioned in connection with this timber 
sale. In the first letter the owner 
wrote that she “had heard that some 
parties received twice the money for 
their timber through the aid of the 
Local buyers were pay- 


jing $2 per cord for chestnut acid- 
| wood on the stump, and this sale net- 


i; ted $4 per 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repair parte for Fords at prices that 
¢ cut your repair bills in two—aleo top re- 


i . 
lowest price. 


cord—exactly twice the 
price which would have been received 
without the necessary marketing in- 
formation. 





Preserve Eggs This Summer for 


Winter Use 
RESERVE eggs during the next 
two months while they are at the 
Do not delay, as eggs 
will not be any lower this year on ac- 
count of the high price of feeds which 
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This is a reliable Kodak and the most pop- 
ular among amateurs. 
314 inches, and a good picture every 
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Brownie Kodaks free as a reward for get- 
ting up 
can win one of the Kodaks for a few 
work. 
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the eggs. The size of the container 
depends upon the number of eggs to 
be preserved. One vallon jar will 
hold 40 eggs; 2-gallon jar, 80; 3-gallon 
jar, 120; 4-gallon jar, 160; 5-gallon 
jar, 200, and a 10-gallon jar 400. 

Waterglass is sodium silicate and 
can be purchased at any drug store. 
lf the stores do not have it, get them 
to order it. Use 1 quart waterglass 
to 9 quarts clean, boiled water. Place 
eggs in jar, and after thoroughly mix- 
ing the solution in another container 
pour it over them until there is two 
inches of liquid above the top layer. 
Place the eggs small end down. 

The container should have a close- 
fitting lid. If no lid comes with the 
jar tie a newspaper over the top to 
prevent evaporation, 

Waterglass eggs can be kept for six 
to eight months and may be used in 
any form except for poaching. They 
can be fried, scrambled, boiled or 
used for general cooking. If. boiled, 
the large end must be punctured with 
a pin to prevent the shell cracking in 
boiling. Eggs can be taken from con- 
tainer just as they are needed. 


A Rapid Way to Build Up Land 

I BOUGHT 20 acres of land 9 years 
o, sowed 40 bushels of oats and 
made 75 bushels. 

With the aid of The Progressive 
Farmer I then set out to see what I 
could do. The seventh year I made 
900 bushels without the aid of fertil- 
izer. The second year I bought ma- 
nure from stables in the city and 
covered up the whole 20 acres. |] 
then sowed in peas, and in the fall I 
disked the whole vines under, and 
after the first rain I drilled my oats 
j and so on until the seventh year. 

1 T paid $25 per acre and sold the sev- 
| enth year for $150 per acre. 1 plow- 
ed under vines four feet high, and my 
jneighbor said I was foolish to put 
| such feed under the ground. and that 
|} 1 could never turn it under disked 
| the field five times, turned the peas 
under with a one-horse plow, and-you 
could not see a sign of the vines. ] 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


also put the straw back on the land. 


I not only built up the land, but de- 
stroyed the rankest nut grass I ever 
saw, 18 inches in height. 

JOHN A. SMITH. 

Arden, N. C. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has been in a nervous 

and uncertain attitude this week. 
The Savannah quotations have been 
holding at 2834 cents for good mid- 
dling, with buyers sometimes willing 
to take cotton freely at that level, and 
then again sometimes bidding lowe 
The large unsold stock at Savannah 
is generally held for higher prices, and 
only very moderate amounts are coni- 
ing out here and there. 

An improvement in the tone of crop 
accounts is noted this week, and this 
has operated against the market. <\s 
was apprehended, the advance in 
prices of the past two months has 
done a great deal to minimize the 
work of the reducing campaign. ‘The 
triumphant success of the campaign 
was boasted a long way ahead of its 
materialization, which was a very bad 
effort. Common sense, and a slight 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of 
human nature, tell us that the outlook 
for higher prices makes a big differ- 
ence in the acreage. 

Apart from the better impression 
regarding the prospects for the com- 
ing ,crop, developments have been in 
favor of higher prices. The dry goods 
trade is flourishing, and the conclu- 
sion of peace will shortly open the 
way to enlarged exports. The spot 
demand is more active, but there are 
still those who are only too eager to 
meet any little advance in the market, 
and who will not give the market any 
chance to do better. The trade is 
readily disposed to optimism in re- 
gard to the crop outlook, and makes 
too much of the slightest turn for the 
better. The early prospect counts for 
very little; but all the same the cot- 
ton farmer must be plainly informed 
that a big crop this year means dis- 
aster. We are carrying over already 
a substantial surplus, and the consum- 
ing world should buy up our old 
stocks before they condemn us for a 
movement to restrain over-produc- 
tion. 





W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 








| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Cigarette Smoking and Tubercu- 
losis 


EBB has shown that of the young 
men examined for military ser- 
vice only 27 per cent of non-smokers 
have ronchi in the lungs (evidence of 
congestion or bronchial irritation) 
while ronchi are nearly always pres- 
ent in smokers, which is what would 
naturally be expected from the irri- 
tating effects of tobacco smoke. 
Krause, in a bulletin of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, calls atttention to 
the fact that such a condition of the 
lungs would be likely- to excite to 
activity latent tubercles which might 
be present in the lungs. Since practi- 
cally every adult person has. either 
latent or active tubercular infection 
of the lungs, the importance of this 
question becomes at once apparent 
These observations agree with the 
statistical fact that while tubeculosis 
is more frequent in girls than in boys, 
a preponderance in males appears af- 
ter adolescence, and becomes rapidly 
greater until in men of middle age the 
death-rate from tuberculosis is dou- 
ble that of women of the 


period. 





Saine age 


Tuberculosis is increasing in men 
throughout the United States, but is 
diminishing in women. The increased 
death-rate among men runs parallel 
with the increasing consumption of 
tobacco.—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in Good 
Health Magazine 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 





POTATOES 




















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Rea 
immediate Uupment goverhiment itis} t hea 
and prolific stock; $2.25 per 1,006 10,000 and over, 
per 1,000 H. S. Wright & Co., Mian Fila 

Porto Rico, Nat Ear Potato 
Plants, $1.75 per adly =f shipment 
now Guod count a Cash with order, 
Address Myers Set fifton, Ga. 
~ Potato Plant Nancy Hall Porto Rico, Florida 
Yam, Gold Corn Yam, Doc ie Yam, Early Triumph, 
twenty-five cents hundred. Better price in quantities. 
April twenty-tifth ey Plant Co., Gurley, Ala 

Sweet Pota Vv Now ready Nancy Halls and 

















Porto Ricus By ex buyer paying charges: 1,000 
to 9,000 at $2.50 10,000 up, at $2.25; postpaid: 100, 
40c; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8. ¢ 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plant $2.50 thou- 
sand, postage and express paid Million per day firm 
“Plants, not promises.’’ Now shipping Sextotn Plant 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; Edgefield, 8S. C.; Royston, Ga. ; 
Falcon, N. ©.; Lavonia, Ga.; Valdosta, 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 thou- 


Million per day firm. 
Sexton Plant 
Ga.; 


sand, postage and express paid. 

“Plants, not promises. *” Now shipping 

Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; Exgefield, 8S. C.; Royston, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga.; 
shipping. Yellow 


Potato Plants—Now ready for 
Eastern Yams and Early Triumph, $2.50 per thousand; 
Nancy Hall, $3 per thousand. If wanted by parcel 
post, include 10 cents for the first hundred, 3 cents 
for each additional hundred. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants by the 
Million—We are growing our own plants this season 
and can make prompt shipment any time to June fif- 
teenth. 1,000 to 4,000, $2.50; 5,000 to 9,000, $2.25; 
10,000 and over, $2 at beds. Cash with order. Brock 
Plant Co., Honea Path, 8S. C 
Potato Plants—Millions and millions genuine 
Our supreme ef- 
produce larger 











Sweet 
Porte Rico and Nancy Hall plants. 
fort to make them good will help you 
and better crops. That’s why our customers stick. One 
to ten thousand, two twenty-five per thousand; ten 
thousand and above, two dollars. Protect yourself by 
mailing your order right now. Today if possible. We 
are shipping daily and giving absolute satisfaction. 
H. W Sieg Company, The Quality People, Jacksonville, 





Florida. 
TOBACCO 
Fine Yellow Tobacco Farms for Sale—57, 65, ‘100, 
8, 159, 205 acres respectively; goud location, roads, 


eburches and schools. Isaac Rainey, 
TOMATOES 


250 postpaid, $1; 1,000, 
Thomasville, Ga 


Sarley, Va. 





Tomato Piants sent collect, 


21.50. E. W. Lumpkin, 

Millions Fine Field-grown 
pressed, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1. 
Darien, Ga. 





1,000 ex- 
Plant Co.. 


Tomato Plants 
Darien 


carliana Tomato Plants—100, 
0, expressed. Eureka Farm, 






Ponderosa ar 


“Stone, 1 
1,000, $ 
Cc. 


50c, postpaid; 
Cl laremont, N. 


varieties to- 





Special-—-Will sell 3 million leading 
mato plants, 500 mailed 17 aid, 75 cents Prompt 
shipment. R. O. Parks, 1 mm. ©. 















Tumato Plants All leading varieties now ready. 
Two eh per thousand; parcel post, postpaid, two 
fifty Cabbage Plants same price J Sieg Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla 

WATERMELONS 

Look up our prices Seaton Plant Co 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

The old reliable Sextor Co. 








All varieties. 



























Wanted—s Soy Te ans a 
Quote lowest prices, with sample to ox 126, Maxton, 
Nord Carolina. 

Wanted to Buy—Brabham, Iron and Clay Peas— 
Send samples, quote prices, state quantity. E. A. 
Martin Seed Co., Jacksonville, Fla 

For Sale—Geranium Cuttings—Double and Single 
Red, Ivey geraniums; also some Begonia cuttings. 
Mrs. D. H. Helms, Waxhaw, N. © 

Tomato Plants—$2 thousand; 100, 40 cents, postpaid 
Transplanted, $1, 100 Pepper, 50 thousand; 50 
cents 100 Eggplant, $1, 100, Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. ©. 

( “‘harleston and Jersey Wakefield Cab )baxe Plants- $2, 
express; $2.50, postpaid, per thousand; 5,000 and up, 
$1.50; 35¢ per hundred, postpaid. Sweet potato plants 
at $3, express; $3.50, postpaid; 5,000 up, $2.50 
Franklin Plant Co., P. O. Box 114, F "a 

Ready Now—Genuine Porto Rico and Southern Queen 
potato plants, $3 thousands; 40 cents 100 by mail. Lead- 
ing varieties tomato plants, $2 thousand; 30 cents 100; 
transplanted tomato, $1 hundred, by mail. Prompt 
shipment. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C., R. 4. 

Sweet Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—We grow 
large quantities for wholesale and retail trade. Po 


tato plants: Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 1,000 


to 4,000 at $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or over at $2 per 
1,000 Cabbage plants: Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 


$1.50 per 1,000; 500 for $1. Tomato plants same price 
as cabbage; by mail or express, not prepaid. Clark 
Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Tomato Plants—Millions of nice stocky, 






field grown 


plants ready for immediate shipment (Plants ship- 
ped with roots wrapped in damp moss.) Varieties: 
New Stone and Greater Baltimore. Prices by mail, 


postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50 
Ry express not prepaid, 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, at 
$1.50 per 1,000. All varieties cabbage plants same 
prices. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 
$2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
ity, over million per day. Write for prices and facts 
on our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre. 
Positively largest dealers in the | world Sexton Plant 
Co., Royston, Ga.; Edgefield, C.; Valdosta, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla. ; Falcon, i Lavonia, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRAIA 
Plant Co 
Correspondence solicited 








Prompt delivery our motto. Sexton 


Wanted 
J. E. Harris, 


-Southern wools. 
Morristown, Tenn 























Best Lines, Select Individuals—Rusiness on the 
level Write us y needs. Oakwood Farm, Green- 
brier, Tenn. 

50 Ibs. Arsenate of Lead, 25 Ths. Biuestone—Fine for 
potatoes spraying Cost $25; $10 gets it. 
Box 59, 1 

275 Shoats, 70-100 pounds 200 Pigs, 8-12 weeks. 

xt feeders. Fresh cows. 1,000 barrels corn. Charles 
‘rafton, Staunton, Va 

Bags es—Any kind, any quan- 
lew or secontl- hand: cheay Write for prices 
gush Co, 410 Randolph Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 























Darnproof. Twel ve pairs gents’ or ladies’ 

inter l aranteed, $1.50, parcel post, 

tw introduce our high-grade hosiery Dixie Hosiery 

Mills, Kernersville ‘ 

Wanted—Several old-fashioned, hand-woven colored 

overlets or bed spreac i fine condition Describe 

and state price Acre FE. R. Gilgour, 118 West 
Saint Clair St., Indianape Ind 

For Sale—Westet ea hingles, will not warp 

or rot and vill last a lifetime, $5.50 me ~ thousand in 

any quantity, f.o.b. car A pex CS ipping weight 

60 Ibs. to the thousa Sample malted on request 

=. Olive, Apex, N 
HONEY 
“hoice Honey—Quaranteed pure and delicious. Ten 
pounds for $2, expres QO. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


























KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 
I Devele Free—Prints, three to six cents. 
berg’s E Kodak Agency, Birmingham, 
FRUIT AND SYRUP LABELS 
” Gummed Fruit jar Lat ifferent kinds, 
0 ki y ts. Cu Sh yp, Box 860, 
Ricl Vi 
PRINTED ‘STATIONERY 
100 Envek I r 0c: 500, $1.60, “post- 
paid. Womt » Press, reek, N. C 





months old, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


ilies, 











acre. Easy 


wanna Tobacco Sec em Land $25 
terms E Whitmer, Nottoway, Va. 
~ Wanted—To noes from owner of farm or un improved 
) 


land for sale. C€ Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
Land Buyers—Send fer free Virginia Farm and Tim- 





| ber Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 

| Fifty to as Acres to cultivate with modern 
machinery. L. Allen, 503% W. Grand, Okla, 
Okla. 


: 400 Acres—Fertile land; 100 cleared; no buildings. 


| $2,500; terms. Address. G. W. Harrelson, Owner, 
Andrews, 8S. C., Route 2 

| A Big Bargain—100-Acre Farm-—Good_ “buildings. 

| If interested come and look over. W. E. Butner, 


Route 1, Walnut Cove, N. C. 

“Your Farm Subdivided and “Sold at Auction will 
bring more money than if sold as a whole. Write us 
today. Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Lands Wanted—If you have well located, im- 








Have ready for delivery number of extra fine 
both Sows and Boars, of the breed’s most popular fam- 


S. L. REID, 


FINE DUROCS 


Orions, Sensations, Taxpayer, Imperator, Defender, etc. 


The Pigs are Just Suited for 
Those Starting Pig Clubs. 


Also a few choice Yearling Boars ready for service, of above blood 
lines and a few Bred Sows and Gilts bred to REAL BOARS. 


All Registered in the Name of the Purchaser 


Charleston, S. C. 


30 Exchange Bank Building 


registered Pigs,, 








three 















proved land in Piedmont or Eastern Carolina, let us 





sell it privately or at auction. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 





North Carolina. 
For Sale—By owner: 185 acres. 75 cleared. 8 miles 
from Wilmington, on maqgadam road and railroad, 


First-class truck and staple crops. 
Chadbourn, 


close to sound. 
Address Leon Bailey, 


Farms for Sale—200 





Acres, Montgomery County; 
180 acres Columbus County; 480 acres Columbus Coun- 
ty; 190 acres Duplin County; 1,000 acres Columbus 
County; 320 acres Chatham County. All improved. 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Three miles three 


railroads; seventy acres 





198 Acres 








POLAND-CHINAS 
W. G. HOUSTON, 


Yearling Bulls JERSEY Bull Calves 


With the Blood of GOLDEN FERN’S LAD, GOLDEN 
FERN'S NOBLE, EMINENT, NOBLE OF OAK- 
LAND and the best strains found. 

Prices R Tuberculin Tested 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 


POLAND 


CHINAS | 





Splendid PRtmccccneetl 


BIG TYPE, FROM NOTED WESTERN HERDS. 


GILTS, SERVICE BOARS, PIGS. 


Write for Folder. 


FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 

















in cultivation; good crass, grain and tobacco soil; 
dwelling, eight rooms; ass tobacco barns; good ea 
orchara. Cheap at 4,500. 135 Acres—Two miles 
town, improved road; good neighborhood; bright to- | CHESTER WHITES | sé = _DUROC. “JERSEYS 
bacco and grain farm; level; nicely wooded; medium PPLE LEI tebe PAPRPAPL DA 
buildings. Price $5,000. Farms all sizes, $10 per 0. 1. Gc. pres - erate | POPULA 
acre up. Virginian Realty Co., Kenbridge, Va. air re—2 ° 
7 — 35 per pair, no akin. Bred 

For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, = 4 Tillable =, pl, Gilts, Service Boars. | R PRICED DUROCS 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 At th 

e Ideal Stock Farm 





ss-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
roads; is especially ar- 


fenced and er 
cultivation, | alance 


present. 


for $35. No pairs not akin at 
Pedigrees free. W. 





verses place; good graded dirt 











C.’s—Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old, 


ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the best 

stock farms in bama. For terms and particulars, » Svea Sow. 

address W. M. Smi tox 267, Prattville, Ala. sus, . 

address W 1 mith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala aa $18 each; pairs, no akin, 
renuine Farm and Timber Bargain—475 acres good, Pigs are out of 400 to 600-I 


rl m in Campbell County, Va.; weight boars, 





including the 1917 Virginia State Cham- 


SOWS and 
as Orions, King the Col., 
$35; trios, $55, registered. 


sows and sired by heavy- 


| 
WEN, Bedford, Va. | 
$100 each. 





















































For ten days only will sell good TRIED BROOD 
SPRING GILTS of such blood lines 
Imperator and Defender. 
Bred to my $1,000 Bob Orion Cherry King—for 


Will sell thirty last Summer and Fall GILTS, 











wenden ive, pur ar 
portion free rig sht val ‘Oo land, balance chocolate and pion. Write for circulars. — $2 5 i ‘“? — h 
red subsoil; 50 acres low grounds; 150 acres cleared. R. @. OWEN, Route !, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. ill breed a few of the oldest of these and sell 
Million t timber, oak and pine; on public road, 6 at or L others sold open, as are too young to breed. 
miles st od community. ‘Dwelling, 2 tenant FALL BOARS at $30 each. All prices include 
s, stock barn Plenty fruit. DUROC- JERSEYS registration 

Good terms. Write to 2 ee is Rorgach 2 rien: _ Will accept 50 per cent of all purchases if made 

chburg, Va. direct from this ad, in Liberty Bonds or War 

: me Savings Stamps. 

MISCEL NEOUS 
— E INE! a —a “+ OUR Send your orders at once and get first selection. 
Great Sacrifice Sale it go quick 30 Acres—In- 
cluding some $5 000 personalty For quick sale only THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
$17,500 Easy terms, on improved road, convenient t ‘ ‘ 
ra od town © ratice i pice 1 bet by form Gus D R O C “ D. J. Simmons, Owner, Timmonsville, 8. C. 
200 acres cleared, b we in timber wo rth $6,000 All | 
splendid soil; all fenced and cross-fenced Splendid | 
large new dwelling in shady grove; 2 levee stables, cow j & 
barn, silo material grainary, tobacco barn, - ARE , 
house, te enant house, ete A partial list « | 
ae Mawiiacd. coamkee eit clean dail - PEACOCK & HODGE 
engi corn ah tay Blizzard BRED RIGH | 
riding plow, 3 walking plows } 
harrow 4 row corn planter, gra FED RIGH i | DUROCS- BOARS —DUROCS 
y, 2 riding eulti ivat rs, ream harness, | ° ° 
small tools and many other impleme 3 horses, T Their Reputation Precedes 
i: . 7 head cattle, 9 bigs; all growi ing crops Pos PRICED RIGH | P 
| ae sion can be given “3 once Come quick if 7 u want Them 
this great snay Don } se time, but come prepared y = ‘ 
Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. We are offering a few choice 


to do business R Fre dericksen & Co., Blackstone, 


Virginia. 








JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 


Boars by 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














BERKSHIRES 


Pe ogee | THE KIN ARDS DU Roc 
BERKSHIRES 2,24, 30,,n4,, Site (J TAS S ONE 1 


Sired by boars of National reputation and out of 500 





j 
| and 600-pound dams. We pay express and guarantee GILTS—Ered to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
| entire satisfaction, WRITE FOR LIST TON ane STAR EO et ino ann ¥ 7 
| H. = 0 , 3 DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING anc 
- GRIMSHAW NORTH EAST, PA ohare cood "eas Wasa, | 25 DUROC PIGS 25 
Choice PIG sired by p ne on . fone Value, YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. | | FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AT $12.50 EACH. 
| Longfellow’s Dout le Successor, aut of ¢ xl, big, pro- ORION CHERRY KING, DEFENDER, 

litie daughters of "Succe ssor Double and Matchless Lee ‘6 rhein: VOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to AND IMPERATOR BLO Ee 
; Sth. We guarantee satisfaction with each pig. Our 12 months si pe aie: OD LINES. 

ators ee aa it wt Pi — 8 GOOD HERDSMAN WANTED Each registered, cholera immune for life, and 
| la ; ° » N. guaranteed to satisfy 





CHESTER WHITES 


PRR ees LPI eT 





i, Binaode, 


“if It Is DUROCS You Want S 


YOUF 
‘To A CARLOAD. 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
South Carolina. 7 


STOCK FARM 
WANTS FROM 


Cochran, Ga. 





some of the breed’s 
most noted sires. 
nary kind, but “real” herd boars. 
Write Us for Information. 
PEACOCK & HODGE, 


Not the ordi- 


Elko, Ga. 


f 














LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 
= 





CLINTON, S. Cc. 
J 

















Raise Chester Whites’ 


HAVE 





Like This 


4 . :) the original big eopeueare 





HAVE started thousands of breeders on the road to 


DUROCS—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 


THE BRIDLE CREEK STOCK FARM, 
Walter B. Fleming, Prop., 





,; These 
as can be grown. 
Registered 


A FEW GILTS LEFT. 
are all of the right blood lines 


offer them at $25 each. 
in buyer’s name. 


‘oe !— Gilts —DUROCS! 


and as geod 


Registered ORION DEFENDER DUROC PIGS, 
$15 each; $25 pair; 8 to 12 weeks old. THE HOOKS FARM, 
Some herd heading service BOARS and beautiful j White Plains, Georgia. 
GILTS, 10 months old. 








Warrenton, N. C. rn ou 


_POLAND.- '-CHINA 











success. I can help you. I Magee to place one hog from 
where | am not already zoo. 





my it he: 
ee aby thee thre, fine a davelopsre—ready for market at si 
or my plan— ore Money from Hogs.’ 














Special Sale of DUROC BOARS | 




















€. . ‘SENJAMIN, Box 84 Portland, Michigan 
1 AM OFFERING 2 AD OF 7 5 ¢ ; Je 
- ~ REGISTERED DURO ne Geena 5 to 6 months old, $40 each. Had 
—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— From 3 to 8 months old, at attractive prices for double treatment for cholera; sired 
q days M ili refund se pric r ay 2 . P q; 
Boars, Bred om. owe, oe Herds a Spe ae om tay harges bn th Ww aye 0 on any an cI ‘not by aed $1,000 Buster Boar, and Wil 
No akin; prolific, large kind *edigrees free. Write satisfacto: » purchaser " Pa as oe a 
| BOF: Reases and circulars. Pisces: Reeponane aii meat IRIES APPRECIATED son’s Big Timm dams ; all W ea5ese 
F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. e- 6 meernr : aauveeen. a. ¢ bred. A real bargain. No better 
eck ‘ ‘ sii Sati, hlood eve Tere : . state 
* 1006 ever @ C > state. 
oa t 6 Pigs oi ec. | ffered in the stat 
| Don’t write unless you mean business 
Pairs no kin. gistered free ricer » sel - SEYS —— PIGS C-JERS S 
ai o kit ae : re f - Pr 1 ll DUROC ge pp nero ay A — ae JERSEYS W. J. DUPREE, Walstonburg, N.C. 
yuaran to ease. iE’ i ys 
I can furnish you with the | red } Writ = —_J 
ca ur 8 or 4 > 4 ed husky ones vnte 
| L. B. COFFMAN, Route 3, STAUNTON, VA. | so what you want tn-S-weele tden. Tie 








and guaranteed 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. | THOS. H. ROGERS, 


to give sat 











~ || Pigs-- POLAND-CHINAS --Pigs 


Big Type Poland-China Male Pigs, 








will be reg- 
islaction | 


CLYDE, N. €. | 


Massey’s Garden Book Tells How | 
to have a pretty lawn 











eee 











> 





y, May 


17, 


aturd 1919] 




















WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








T 








_DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duro 





Bred Gilts, 
Brood Sows 


teed 
fer 
. Registered 
’ Grade 
Cattle 
act wants 
letter. 
Munson, 


an 





i 


he Florida Livestock & Agr’l Farms, 


Pigs, Herd Boars, 
Trie 
Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 

Special of- 
to Pig Clubs 
Hereford 


State ex- 
first 


—FOR SALE— 


ic 


d 


d | 


Fla. | 








BOARS— DUROCS —BOARS 


Am making a specialty of outstanding DUROCS 
and generally have something extra for sale 
present am offering a March, 1918, Imperator Boar 
out of a Matchless Orion Cherry King sow, at 
$100 Also some September, 1918, Boars, by the 
Crimper, out of a Col. Jack dam and out of a 
Fannie’s Orion dam, from $50 to $75 


J. L. DRUIEN, _ Bardstown, Ky. 


At 











Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 


CRIMSON WONDER AND COL. BREEDING 
Fine as silk, 8 weeks old, 30 Ibs., $15; 12 weeks 
old, 50 Ihs., $20; registered buyer’s 
Satisfaction or money back. 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 


in name. 











the Annual M 


50 HEAD OF 


“Tops from twenty-five of the Be 


The day following 


Association. 


Tested and 
For Catalog (mailed 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH, 


Tuberculin 


THE NATIONAL 
AYRSHIRE SALE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1919 


personally selected by a committee appointed by the 


The Greatest Array of Dairy Cattle Ever Assembled 


Sold Subject 


eeting of the Ayrshire Breed Ass’n. 


REAL AYRSHIRES 
st Herds in United States and Canada, 
Ayrshire Breeders’ 


ers’ 


Re-test. 
address 


SPENCER, MASS. 


to 90-day 
on request) 


Box P, 


only 








HOLSTEINS 


~_—_——eeeeeOeeOeeeeeaeeeea 











VIRGINIA 
(ll ~HOLSTEINS 


The Virginia State College and Polytechnic In 
stitute has developed, from its HOLSTEIN herd, 





seven of the highest record cows in the state, 
including Dione De Kol, holder of the state 
record for 7- and 30-days’ milk and fat produc 

tion. They also developed V. P. I. Viney Vee 


holder of the state record for senior two- 
year-olds. The leading state colleges and public 
nstitutions, by all tests, have found the HOL- 
STEINS to be the best and most profitable of all 
dairy breeds. 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Bend for our booklete—they —_ 
tain much valuable informat 


no — N' ASSOCIATION OF |! 


man, 

















THE PRATTVILLE STOCK 





President. 


Cc. E. THOMAS, 


FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


APRIL AND MAY PRICE LIST 

A few producing, 300-f., bred sows, $100 each 
A few good smooth Gilts, $50 to $75, bred 
A few choice young September Boars, ready for ser- 

vice, $50 
Six-weeks Pigs, $20 each of three for $50 
Three-months Pigs, $25 each or three for $70 
Registration papers furnished with all animals. Lib- 
erty Bonds taken at face value in payment for Hamp- 
shires. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 








Choice Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs 


THE BEST LOT I HAVE EVER RAISED 


From large dams, sired by a splendid son of 
10K ORION II ges from eight to ten weeks 
Prices from $15 to $25 each These are of the 
right type. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
turned 


GEO. C. GREGORY, RICHMOND, VA. 














of 


Sows, Service Boars, March and April Pig 


quality. 


sred 
sterling 


Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 





Your Money Back if not pleased with 
bred two-months Regis- 
tered DUROCS, $25. 
Barber & Daughters, 


ur royally 


Havana, Ark. 








DUROC— Pigs—Gilts—Sows DUROCS 
Registered Duroe Pigs of the big type, Col. breeding, 
over fifty to select from; eight and 10 weeks old, $15 
each Bred Gilts, $60 Tried Sows, $75 All stock 
guaranteed and registered in buyer’s name 
on Solicited | 
J. P. ALEXANDER FAIRFIELD, VA, | 








cme u 
HAMPSHIRE PIGS 


_HAMPSHIRES 





(Both sexes) 


12 Weeks old, sired by a grand- 
of the celebrated Messen- 
ger Boy, out of maturer %-ton 
sows. 


son 


Correspondence and Inspection 
Invited. 
CHAS. N. McARTHUR, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


Aberdeen-Angus steers and Baby Beeves have won over all breeds at 
these ponits since the first of the year. Grand championships for single 
steer went to the ‘‘Doddies” at Brandon and Kansas National Fat Stock BS 
Show. Best carlot at Buffalo’s first show was a load of “Doddie” heifers. ¢ 
The Boys’ and Girls’ grand champions at Fort Worth, Oklahoma City § 
| and Brandon were all “Doddies."’ Denver's champion of the grades and §% 
crosses Was a California Aberdeen-Angu Write for list of breeders and 





f 








B 


SOPERTON, 


HAMPSHIRES 








oars 


ines for sale. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


Boars 
3oars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


GEORGIA. 











DUROCS 


DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY 





DUROCS 





body wants. 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 





Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. 
The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 
in Southern fairs than all other sw 


819 Exchange Ave., 


Raise the kind every- 


ine associations. Write about Durocs to 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MERICA. Box 18 Brattleboro, Yt. ) 


Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 
$45. Registered Bulls, 








Practically 
6 months old, 
Heifers, $75 Carload of 
each, Cows, $150 
Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, 


SHORTHORNS 
WHAT IS A SHORTHORN BULL WORTH?— 


5 weeks, $17.50; 
4 weeks old, $45; 


2-year-old Springers, $110 


iLL. 








If a registered Shorthorn 
Bull during his life sires 
100 calves worth $5 more 
per head than calves from 
the same dams by a scrub 
bull he is worth $500 If 


they sell for $10 more he is 
worth $1,000. If $20 more, 


he is worth $2,000 
Sut suppose they sell for 
$50 more—what is he worth? 


He is actually worth $5,000 
in gold. 




















Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Famiiies. 
no better blood than these tamous proven tamilies 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Golden Fern's Lad. Blue Bell, Tor-mentor, 
You know there is 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


CAMDEN, S. C. 








Wichita, Brandon, Ft.Worth, Denver, Buffalo, Oklahoma City 


literature. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





817-PF, Exchange Ave., 





POLAND-CHINA 


Ae em 


7 








BIG TYPE 


Poland-Chinas 
20 PIGS from Daughters of 
Giant Buster 
The Greatest Boar in America 


If you want the best, write me 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


GUY V. ROBERTS, 
, Marshall, North Carolina. 














_POLAND- CHINA — 











B 





E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
. 


GERTSDALE JONES 
Sold for $6.500.00 


IG OX HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


{ can furnish pigs not related to 
those previously shipped, by 
Bob’s son and grandson of Giant 
Buster, which are the talk of the 
day. 

1 also have some PIGS by the famous GERTS- 
DALE JONES, which sold for $6,500.00 at 


public auction. 


Special attractions: BIG BOB and ROYAL 


GIANT Sows are both 850-pounders. 


Several PIGS by SUPERBA’ 
son of SUPERBA, Grand Champion 
World’s Fair and several other shows. 


OX, which is a 
of the 


Itrood Sows and one Herd Male on terms. 
COME AND SEE MY HERD, 
OR MAIL ME AN ORDER 
I'LL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 


~ 


f 


POLAND-CHINA 
REG. BIG TYPE POLAND- CHINAS 


BRED GILTS. 
PIGS—Either sex, from large litters 
Most fashionable breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Liberty Bonds taken 
MoMAHAN BROS., SEVIERVILLE, TENN. 


__..___ TAMWORTHS 
| ‘TAMWORTHS a Age, Engin 8 


| LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
| DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
| 








English, Canadian 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PP enn 











¢ y 
OAKLAND FARM 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- 
shire Swine, Single Comb White 














Reg. Big Type Poland- 
Herd headed by MOUW’S KING JONES 2nd, 
varrying the blood of he noted thousand-pound 
‘oar’ GERSTDALE JONES, sold for six thousand 
vix hundred. 
Our herd is Western-grown stock, re 
blue blood of the big types : 
ooking Orders for Spring Delivery. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 
SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA. 


presenting the 


China Pigs 


Leghorn Poultry 


“A good sire is half or the herd.’ Good 
dams is the other half. We have both. 
Write for description. Prices reasonable, and 
are based upon the idea to encourage use 
of pure bred animals on every farm. 


HUGH PARK, Owner 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. 





WIRTH LOWE, Manager 








Pigs-- POLAND-CHINAS --Pigs 

me TYPE POLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE. 

Of the best blood lines. 10 weeks old, pairs no 

akin. DRICES FROM $15 TO $20 EACH. 

Give me your order and get your money’s worth, 
B. O. HOLMES, 


Route 5, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


RAMSEUR, N. C., Rt. |. 














\ J 
GUERNSEYS ANI AND Hi HOLSTEINS 
GET GUERNSEYS 7 sire lies in his ability to 
-_-_ stamp on his offspring 


the greatest number of desirable qualities, and to 
eliminate undesirable characteristics. The pure- 
br UERNSEY Bull has demonstrated his power 
to increase milk and butter fat production. Write 











The valu value ‘of a pure- bred | 





a@ postal now for ‘‘The Grade Guernsey,’’ and let us 























Hogs 


MURFREESBORO, 


Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
TENNESSEE. 








Hogs 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





tell you how the GUERNSEY Bull can put more 





GIANT POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


SERVICE ROARS—BRED SOWS, 
G mated, no akin, 10 and 12 weeks old. 
Giant Buster and Defender strains. 
Every Hog Guaranteed. 
Boar given free with every Pig Club order of ten 
sows to the boy who can grow the best pig in 
sixty days 


THE ree POLAND-CHINA FARM, 





PIGS, 
Pure- wed, 





WOODLAWN 
= 


VIRGINIA. 
») 


dollars into your pocket. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box Petersboro, N. H. 


| 
| 
Ci 
| 
| 











—HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES— 


SIRED BY WAYNE FAYNE VALDESSA 
dame averaged 36% pounds 





whose three nearest 





| Ages from one to” nine months 





| R. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHIN& PIGS 
Registered Big Type Poland-China Swine with Quality. 
Pigs 8 
Your money’s worth or your money back. 
BEDFORD VA. 


to 10 weeks old, pairs no akin, pedigreed 


M. MOORE, Route 2, 


PRICES FROM $75 TO $150 EACH 
GEO. C. GREGORY, RICHMOND, VA. 






CHICAGO 


Burgin, Kentucky. 
= di 
; "a - 


of butter and 610 pounds of milk in seven days. | 





It will pay you to use a 
high-class Shorthorn Bull 
He will cost much less than his value. 

You get paid for quality and pounds both at the beef 
markets ny a 1,600-I. Shorthorn cow yields from 
7,000 i” 10, 000 Ibs. of milk per year 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
31 Dexter Park Avenut, Chicago, I. 





Sa dl ere SHEEP 
BUY A SHEEP! ‘wivron sheep. Were 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 





Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections 





{ Pleased buyers in 31 states. 

| J. D. A. GREEN, Mogr., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL. 

| 

JACKS 
REGISTERED YC 

A KENTUCKY J A C K S 

We have the kind you need—Big 
Black Mammoths with heavy 
bone. Every Jack GUARAN- 
TEED. Our prices are right. 


Get your. Jack now and be ready 
for early spring business. Write 
today to 
THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
(Established 1884) 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
KENTUCKY, 





' JUNCTION ciTy, 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

















OCCONEESHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM .NC ’ 














c 








FOR SALE 


High-class 
Hares and a Rabbits," all breeds. 


white Mice ona ‘Rats. 
Ferrets. Pigeons. 
Blooded Swine and Dogs. 


Stamps for Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 2] 





BEHM, Box 277, 











Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas | 


Special price this month on Boars. 


Saddle Horses of Quality 
ROARING BROOK FARM 














Tamworth and Gnnahiee Swine 


WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 





N. C, 
_— 





= 








REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


er of Fine Bulls. 














Save your papers and get a binder. 


| REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
Book Orders for Spring Pigs 
| Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 
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“OUR BEST” CULTIVATOR 


Represents Finest Quality of Material and Work- 
manship and Simple Design at a Reasonable Price. 


Qne-Man, One-Horse, One-Row 


CULTIVATORS 


One man and one horse can cultivate a complete row at each trip, there- 
fore saving 100 per cent in labor . 
and 100 per cent in horse power. 













Look For 

the Yellow 

Implements— 
the 

100 Per Cent 


Savers. 








“OUR BEST” ADJUSTABLE SIX-SHOVEL WALKING CULTIVATOR 


This implement represents the best and most economical cultivator that 
can be made. It is simple in construction, sturdily built of the best 
materials, and cannot be surpassed for easy operation. A sixteen-year- 
old boy can handle this cultivator as well as an experienced plowman. 
If you want one of these implements, write us, asking where you can 
buy it. 


LYMAN R. BROTHERS CO., 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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CREATION 
STAR POWER HAY PRESS 


A Combination of Power—Economy—Capacity— 
Simplicity 

without 4 Horse Power Engine— 
Size 14x18—Capacity 25 to 30 Tons a Day. 

Built of the best grades of steel and iron and by 
skilled mechanics; also constructed on a principle that 
gives the best service obtainable at a minimum cost, 
Has duration that puts it in a class all to itself when 
it comes to long life. 

LARGE, ATTRACTIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LAR JUST OFF THE PRESS~—WRITE FOR YOURS, 
STAR PEA HULLER COMPANY 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 






Equipped with or 


















RECT TO 
of 310. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 

a 


Any = you select from our catalog will be shipped Df 
YOU upon payment 
ie 


ee) BEAUTIF 
nF BEST FORTHE SOUTH (CS 
prefe by experi- _ 


Ge 
CNY AS eneed buggy buyers.” 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. =a 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 58 Maia Street, poet CA. 








DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX’ 


WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 
AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN'S OR ITE 


BLACKMAN STocK REMEDY COMPANY Chatianoc 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR 
NEYS, NUX Yoneee otame A TONIC 


¥a.Tenn. 








FOR HOME CANNING 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction Top 
Syrup Cans and Pails, All Sizes, Write to-day for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 152 Buchanan, Va. 














|} or one of them should own a 








THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


Get the Harvesting Machinery 
Ready 











HE wheat crop pretty nearly all over the 
South is very promising this year, and 
Oats also are generally good. These will be 
ready for the harvest right away now, and 
every farmer who has these crops growing 
should at once to it that the harvesting 





the 
and mowers should 


machinery is to do business when 


time comes, binders 


arefully without delay, all 


parts 


be gone over 


missing or broken replaced, and the 


machinery given thorough oiling. In this 
connection, be sure to read what Mr, French 
says along this line on page 6 of this issue 
and also the experience letters from Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers on pages 10 and 1l, 
telling about their methods in harvesting 


small grain. 


Bind and Thresh Your Oats 





T HAS not been so Many years since prac- 

tically the entire small grain crop of the 
South was cut with a radle and tied by 
hand. Those who have followed this method 
Know what an immense amount of back- 
breaking work is involved, yet there are 
some farmers even yet who follow this old 
method of harvesting. Labor is entirely too 
searce and high-priced to use the cradle any 
longer, and if the small grain acreage is not 
large enough to justify a binder for each 
farm then neighbors should own it together, 


binder and do 








the work for neighborhood. There is 
simply no other way of handling a grain 
crop rapidly an@ economically. Threshing 
machines are also coming more and more 
into use, but there is still room for thous- 
ands of them all over the South if our oats 
j and wheat are to be harvested to best ad- 
Vantage. 
e . 

Peanut Prices Looking Up 

E REGARD it as a pretty safe rule to 

stick to the production of a staple when 


the tendency of other producers is to desert 
it. Just now this applies particularly to the 
wet fall, 
1918 were very unsat- 
grade of 
prices, 


peanut crop. Due to har- 


a very 
vesting conditions in 
low nuts 
An- 
crowding of the oil 
to the fixed price 
consequence 


peanuts, 


resulting in a 
which unsatisfactory 
other factor the 
mills with cotton seed, due 
by the Government, and as a 
there was a very light demand for 
During weeks the peanut market 
has been improving, and we look for it to 

still further, because there is a 
shortage of and oil, it 
high, and also be- 
cause of the great feed shortage, which will 
mean good prices for peanut meal. 
Duggar, in 
sue, touches 
and we hope you will 


isfactory, 
brought 


was 


recent 


improve 
world-wide fats, 
seems, is bound to stay 
Prof. 
on page 15 of this is- 
interestingly on these points, 


read what he says. 


ticie 


an a 





That Big Difference in Fertilizer 
Prices 


E HAVE just received from the United 

States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., a very interesting communica- 
tion on the wide var commercial fer- 
tilizer prices in dift 
try this spring. These variations 
great that we believd the facts should be 
placed before farmers of the 
and we are publishing this communication. 
Whatever these variations may be due to, it 
appears to us they entirely too 
great. Just why Georgia farmer should 
pay $17.50 for acid phosphate and another 
$45, is more than we can understand, 
it be due to a retailer who is getting a great 


ion in 
nt sections of the coun- 








are so 


the 


country, 


that are 


one 


unless 


deal more profit than he is entitled to. 
These great variations in prices serve to 
call attention to another point which we 
would here emphasize, namely, that the best 
way to buy fertilizers is for cash and in 
carlots. If the individual farmer is not able 
to buy in carlots, he should go in with his 
neighbors and make up a car, if necessary 
borrowing money from a local bank to pay 
cash. This is the only way we know of to 
get fertilizers at fair prices. Be sure to 


read the article on page 17 of this issue 
and see how the prices there given compare 


with those you have been paying. 





Yes, We Want Clover Pictures 


Ww ARE still after some good clover pic- 
tures, both crimson and bur, and hope 
you haveghad some made and will serd 


received quite 
ore of them, and 
Let us 


them in right away We have 








a few pictures, but wa 


will pay ash for ai] e can use 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Does Your Watch Tell the Truth 


-— a hen cackles we usually think she 
she lied. When 
want to know that 


instead of lying. 











as laid, but often has 


we look at our watch we 


tells us what the time is, 





Some cheap watches will keep good time a 

part of the time, or for a short time but to 
ure a@ watch on which we can absolutely 

depend we muSt pay something for it. 

We re onstantly running in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisements of high elass 
watches Look up these ads, and write for 

‘ t oncerning these time pieces. 

It pays to buy good goods, it matters not 
what one is buying and this is especially 


. 


rue 0. Watches, 





Advertisements Valuable Reading 


pane tDLY a week passes that some of us are 





not in need of something in the way of 
ed, plan ivestock, poultry eggs, farm 
achiner engines, automobiles, automobile 
s ruck tractors, etc. It is to sdtisfy 


ist such needs as these that our advertis- 


ers present their claims The Progressive 
Farmer Study our display advertising, our 
ivestock advertising and our lassified ad- 


editorial arti- 
are, I have 


rtise 
ertise- 


ertising As valuable as the 
The Progressive I 
no hesitation in saying that the ad 


Therefore, 


cles in “armer 


ments are of equal importance. 


read them, but study them and you 
the winner by it. 


Secure Some of the Comforts of 


Life 


not only 


vill be 





Ware otton has not brought the prices 

it should have brought, yet many of our 
farm products have brought excellent prices, 
This condition of affairs is bound to continue 
for a iong time—just how long no one 
xnows 

It is all mighty fine to lay up something 
for # rainy day, but we owe it to ourselves 


to become too tig -fisted, 





milies not 
money that is not 
sre should be a happy 
a tightwad. 


used ji no good, 


because 


any way. The nedium 


between a spendthrift and Let's 
for 
comfort and enjoyment. What i 
ful than farm home in 


dilapidated when it is 


spend some of our money creation, 


more piti- 
to see a a run-down, 


condition, generally 


known that the Owner has much money in 
the bank, or owns thousands of acres of 
land? Let’s buy all of the improved farm 
implements, such as tractors, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, riding cultivators, etc., that we 
possibly can, because these mean, when 
properly utilized, more profit. 

But let's not stop at this. Let us buy 


things that will us real 
enjoyment, 


pictures, 


give 


such as 


some of the 
comfort and 
good books, 
ete. 


Be Fair to the Women and Children 


with a 


automo- 


biles, musical instru- 


ments, 





HAT is more pitiful than a widow 


bunch of small children without any 
means of support? Yct we find just such in 
every community. I maintain that it is not 


fair for a man to take chances of this kind; 


that is of leaving his wife and children wit 


out means of support. It is all very well to 
say that this can’t be avoided, but I know 
that it can be avoided in 99 cases out of ev- 
ery 100 if the man will only do his real duty. 
Of course, the majority of us will not accu- 
mulate much property, but life insurance is 
so cheap, so safe and so satisfactory from 
every angle that the poor man who does 


not carry a good liberal amount of it is not 
giving his family a square deal. In fact, ac- 
cording to my way of looking at it, it is al- 
most criminal for a man, especially the man 
who is poor, not to carry all the life 
ance that he can conveniently pay for. 

Furthermore, life insurance is a fairly 
good proposition when looked at from the 
investment standpoint, but even if this were 
not the case there would still be every rea- 
son in the world why it should be carried, 
especially by the poor man. We have run 
from time to time advertisements of life in- 
surance companies in our columns and I 
urge that all of our readers secure the liter- 
ature of these companies, study the propo- 
sition and find out what it will cost; figure it 
out for yourself and see if you do not agree 
with me that you are unfair to your wife 
and children and to the community in which 
you if you do not reasonable 
amount of life insurance, 
are not the owner of @ 


insur- 


Carry a 
especially if you 
large amount of 


live 


property 





aincolr d ‘The value of life is to ime 
j one ondition.” Saving is the foun- 
dation ef advancement. Buy W. 5. 
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— —— — a ) trength a! 1 mu ig i 4 od to obey 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION || nis conscience, do what he knew was th 
| rig t thir 1 Kee} ! p il to hi 
MANAGER SAYS— fat tt real test of yurage the 4éttl 
t Address Letters to “ The Young Peopie's Department”. The Progressive Farmer i ‘ erat failure W. O. Saun 
' - L 
ders 
, ° —— ‘ ora ha mn fo 
Let s Get Ac uainted y Sane “ ' O S d S h | Th F [ 
q A MESSAGE TO COUNTRY | © scone ps ur Sunday School: The Feature 
B* sALEVING that practically a misunder- . E . M 
Last year I! ) ar t “ i earlier and 
ndings are caused from lack of under- SCHOOL CHILDREN . ; njoy Most 
vith the plai grew a prospe roa greater 
. ft want our readers to know all ' : _ ; - . 8 | AM a member of the Sunday chool of 
S PRACTICALLY all the chool rill 1ccess. tre ed the eed and plants in 
) th orking of our Subscription De- A : . : - ue Wi ‘ Bethesda Baptist church, about four miles 
close during this month and as the the same method as the year before with the | 
partment PERE "sn om. Reema : ; from Te Mississi have about one 
hildren enter upon t long weeks and exception that I staked an pruned them } N a 
In thi xlumn each week I am going to ronth of their vacation, we are won- ‘ ° hundred members and the school well or 
1 thi l 1 en : ‘ i goin dering what they will do, what disposi- When the end of the year came I Md. har- a i t f i on 
t f ? wv Y , ° ranizec 1 ’ i es one Yr DOV i¢ ) » 
tell you how one part of the work is con- tion will they make of the opportunities vested only seven hundred pound but the * : : 
ducted o you will know just how jy r for study which will come to them ere weathey was one cad at te Cashew for git : th igh the intermediat age and 
wort is hand@ied another school term opens the higher é th men and women to 
— F At ¢ inty contest I had ¢ *xhibit of ‘ ° , re 
At ti ae ee ea: ae = We wonder if, when rainy days come At the cot sds : mn <Snian gether he 1 le feat of the 
\ h reser ne \ have ne r 54 ler r 1 ing ir 
; tle : : “ bic on the farm, you children will take up 54 containers of various things I won first class I belong to is that the members are 
20,000 subscribers to take care of, and with your text books and endeavor to work prize which was a short course at Talla- urged to ask any question that they think of 
this great number of subscribers you will off those “conditions which are going hassee. I sent my pickle and dried products nterest eith , yout the lesson under discus 
appreciate that it requires system to handle to be imposed upon so very many boys as in ia, in € i alc 1e lesson under iscus 
appre —_ ne oe ee eee ¥y and girls because of the shortened school to the State Fair at Jacksonville Phey won sion or any other thing in the Bible that is 
them, and that every subscriber has to be terms almost everywhere this year? The first prize and brought a premium of $13. not perfectly clear We have some very in 
treated in the same manner as every other boy or girl who fails to work off the con- ; : 
subscriber ditions imposed at the final examination I attended the state short course given at teresting discussions sometimes 
— in schoo! this spring, must of necessity do Tallahassee from April 1 to 11 While there Terry, Miss. HELEN DeLANEY 
200,000 subscribers means that we have —— of the grade over again next I learngd many interesting things in sewing, —-- - 
over 16,000 subscriptions to expire every * cooking, poultry and dairying. P t ti Bi d 
month. We send each one of our subserib- Let me urge you to leave no stone un- aches - — rotectiing birds 
} rne i rour rts +O ¢ elon to the canning Club again 11s . . 
ers a notice, calling their attention to the turned in your efforts to go on with your = 5 AM a little farmer girl, eleven years old 
i ete 7 class next year rhen when your school year At our monthly meeting we work, 
fact that their subscription is due the com term opens resolve that you are going to seus.” ates ne ote Gur favorite who loves birds and loves to be their 
ing month, and ask them to remit promptly. be perfect in attendance for the term 2 : " 7 : ~ guardian 
y i Have your teacher or some one wt re songs are: “KKeep the ¢ Work Growing, 
Now think of it, if everybody puts off pb AR haa ee ; ae Wee * a i : ; We try to kill all things that molest the 
a familiar with the public school curricu “There's a Great State in the Union, and 
r hei renews >» s iv , oe —— = — a 4 
ing in their renewal until the last da lum give you the names of the text books itte & Creat Thing in te a Clb Gi” 1 birds like hawk snakes, jays, crows and 
we g from 8,000 10,000 subscriptions in you will t tudy i Vou rrade 7 inglish sparrows 
—_ sw oe 3 ee $ t 't ata tet + t! ¥ - im am trying this year to make the best better English . » 
ne week I vhe hey come in su great Sue secure | e texts belore the opening ‘ z on . ’ 
on eek, id when they come i uch gre te a oe I AR ger rite 8 PF a yee There were ven different kinds of birds 
ny er i a short . £ akes 7 n ain 
numbers, in such a short time, it mak it , ; shia GOLDIE HELMS that } t their nest n our yard last spring 
on * ee ~~ ane 7 You s »b : 5 
y hard to 9 se tintabencl SCN, EEEEN — oi the men né at to- Chipley, Fl: rhe 1 f parrows, bluebird 
enter them, or to give our subscribe ae morrow, and 1 the extent vat i a - mocking bird t rdinal (th rge red 
£ d service as we would like to utilize 1 opportunitie in oo] onat f bird) ; } 0) wed 2 1 1 ume 
oun day Sat maetinnte Aa weanie LEA A A Lit Less Boy 
ow that I have explained this feature of ead "gn +3 ; tak a aeaide wile Lesson for oys y ' i sround bb ro eee 
the work to you, won't you ple help 1 ure \ é in a A CE \ ‘ l told hi Last robit t it cedar 
ve you, by sending in you renewal nat 1 reap the harvest fat mu t go it i th tr near our or One o 1 ibout 
" when your ce tl ib- ‘ t i 1 R pudly 
! 
t i due is rece SB I Cc. Yy , 1 We 
ch rddre label-t ‘ rp : 4 1 I h t h f id blac! 




















h is shows 1e date o whi 


ur subscription 1s paid. When your sub- This Sunday School Has the Banner “11 you dont go, youre a coward!” is. Papa shot the snal 



























































ption i out due, please don’t it to Choir No { lite } Aida: T to b , ina wreck « ty the ume birds built 
notified but be good enough t n your 1 cor 1 or to t } 1 yn rd } r nest in a1 rb tree for t knew 
} - not . 7, , ‘ ] ( . -— 2 P 
newal for nother yea If y vill do (Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) by h pla ates. i therefor without v rt their friend ind ( 1 protect 
this I will guarantee tha you will never n1 ¢ lefy Pat) ¢ ? 
troubl tl : Qvr sund hool is located way out in Much thin Sisobeyed: Hie Ratner ane te ssiciaes 
e any rouble with your u Y tion, re ter T itt . Lonel 
' : ies ' the Blue [id Mountanr twenty mi lowed the er, The little boy thought I watched the birds bring food to their 
nd never miss a single copy : he , ext ste te . rive = 
. from th r ¢ te ten mile from the l hac li d his bravery and given the young ones. They are very usefu They feed 
a ——- ie to the tio f cow dice ‘ ‘ 
R d Wh t M W t S nearest bran ilroad We have an en- ao ve ; ion 0! satel them grasshoppers and other things that aro 
ea a r. es ays thusiasti Ipe tendent who is busy ever But the litt boy didn’t think right and harmful to the farmer 
tentlemen:— Sunday in t : r Our people are t]} 1 didn’t see the rig) thing He became a NORMA BELLE WILSON. 
P' RSUANT to your announcement in the settled, but usually have round 150 stu- coward when h failed to how enough Pleasant Garden, N, C 
current issue of The Progre é ‘ : dents, of hon l ) per nt hi 
liciting letters on why fa ren. 
take your paper, I send you the . . 
: me . Our si u 1 number of prizes to 
Farmers cannot afford to be ' ted , 
be awarded at the of the ear, many of 
Progressive Farmer, because The Progressive P . ‘ 
8 ' them solid gold medals fu l by t sup- 
Farmer tells them what they need to know, rinteatent . t 
erintende o not a rich man by any 
what they want to know and what they r : . 
must know, if they are to be intelligent and 
; We have the banner singin choir : 
progressive farmers vi is Saree enn or 
Wilkes and adjoining counti This choir ig 
From experience, I know that The Pro- . ‘ 
composed of 44 ildr i 6 to 12 years 
ressive Farmer helps me to work and man- r } { 
ol i ( Town 
ge my farm with less labor and yet with 
’ pe ng 2 ng lh choir 
eater profit than I could without it Hints : 
nave r 
bout the care of stock and the use and oak ‘ tha b F MONE, 
reservation of farm machi often n 
; : ound 1 of N 1 
orth to me several times the price of a 
(i 1 June of € hildren 
ir’s subscription. Ir ‘ wie ; : , 
= a. Fr € r d h 
Every farm home needs the pa 
E a to do. Our supe tendent has t ed 1 ull 
rmer’s wife can be a fully ce ful wife ; 5 
to be speaker for th ‘ 1 
inless she reads the pages ad d to w - : 3 
: : s And whi it’s hard t W ht 
in and her work, learning all the newest . ; 
joy most of a our exercis 
ideas. 
enjoys the hildre day exercises most. We 
All farmers need the paper in orde to be ike the nging nd the mountain ing 
yrorres , This —— re f cie ic ‘ . . . 
rogressive. This is an age of scientifi trolls which we take often Sunday afternoons 
workmanship; farmers should gladly nder the wat are of our superintendent 
themselves of the skill and experience of the i 2 ng we « o% 





ientific men and women whose time is - . = ar 
: We think we have the best Sunday school The above photograph shows Geo. H. Hill, Tupelo, Miss., Breeder of 


to be found in the rural districts of the Big Type Poland-Chinas, and shipment of pigs going to club workers, 


mountains of western North Carolina J. M. Griffin, Birdie, Miss.; T. B. Morrow, Springfield, Ark.; and M. C. 
Summit, N. C MAE CHURCH. | ] 


Ziven to the publication of The Progressive 


7 


Farmer They should make the farm safe 
for making a living—and even more than a 
living. Yours very truly 

ROSCOE S. WEST. 


Forbes, Fayetteville, Tenn 


, . WHAT THEY SAY 
Pensacola, Fla., May 2, 1919. C rl’ i 
a % “id A lub Girl $s Experience “I received my pig O. K.. He is certainly a fine one.’ 


All Are Appreciated THE work I enjoy most is the canning club (signed) T. B. MORROW. 








= » work Two yea last December One oe * aw . 4 7 ; "e 
VERY letter, telling us how The Progres- : : : : ast De nber I con o rece + ed the ue Pg am well pleased with her. She is a beauty—everyone 
: acte a rue case of can red ar oul ae ‘r, says » ine. Si ’ "FIN 
sive Farmer has been helpful to our racted a ue ¢ inning fever, I could who sees her, says she is fin (Signed) J. M. GRIFFIN, 


hardly wait for time to organize the club ‘“ ; 
a . ; “ -eive ig : i F ‘ q . ing you m.”’ 
This may seem a stran time to think I received the pig all right and am well pleased. Thanking ; , a 


We appreciate the hundreds of nice letters about canning, but it was then that tt (Signed) M. C. FORBES. 
about ning > t as the ha 1e 


friends is greatly appreciated 





that we do not have room to | i ur 
é ) print in our ie - } : 
work was getting a good foot hold in our TI ae ‘ Ives < 1 , ur clul nember 
paper equally : wee . : nee si ut 1e above letters speak for themselves as to how our club members 
pape equally as much as those we do have county - ° Caeenens hen 
n opportunity of printing, so that our read pea as ‘ are pleased with the pigs we furnish them 
ith ne coming of the new year I began 


may enjoy them. Earning a pure-bred, registered pig will start you on the road to pros- 


the seed from the home demonstration perity, and you can earn a registered pig in a very few days by using 
agent and sowed them about the middle your spare time getting subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer 


? = = of February The ed soon came ur ind 


: preparations for the year's work. I received 
{am going to print at least one letter in 
My Column" each week, from now on. 








I cared for the plants according to instruct- . P 
aownee Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 


ions. When they were about large enough to 


set out I developed measles. This was the Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 
R. Facts Says— ~~ "1 








beginning of trouble for my plant They suf regist¢ red pig 
HAR’S always fered for lack of water and them 
hope for a man died. Those which father tr 1 had Name 
that ain't never * hard time tryir to live V 
quite satisfied with Ve'y dry About f of the hich I f 
what he has done. ived to bear fruit were affectec with funcu i ier 
ilt nd t i f had b n 
end ro C ft f my tro , my Route Stat 
Plat of one-tenth acre produced three hun- Raleigh, N. C Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn Dallas, Texas. 
dred pound of tomatog out of which I | Addre * rest o 








canned forty quart At the county contest J 
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| You Wouldn’t Have Your (|iiim/) sla 3 
Best Horse Poorly Shod! |i Mit 


Ht 








Unsuitable tires will cripple an auto- i my ||| nin ' ‘ut 
mobile as surely as poorly fitted shoes | [a ee 
will lame a horse. a fi 
Your car must be properly shod to give ae : a HIN HH a 
its best and most economical work. Ee Ty i 11) RRs PUL 
| 


Give it tires you know are exactly suited ed il en 
to its use—tires that are perfectly adapted ; 
to the roads you travel. 


rill 
The line of United States Tires includes ; ne | 
tires to meet any possible need. It is ie ee 
the only complete line built by any tire 
manufacturer. 


No matter what type of car you drive 
or what kind of roads surround your 
farm, you can find United States Tires 
that will fit your needs to a nicety. 





DoT 





There are five separate types for pas- 
senger cars and both pneumatic and solid 
for trucks. 


The nearest United States Sales and 
Service Depot Dealer will gladly assist 
you in making your selection. He will 
save you lots of those good hard dollars 
you get from those fields of yours. 


Let him help you. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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